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Send Him a Subscription to 


THE CATHOLIC MIND 


You can be sure he'd welcome the compact 
size and the ever-valuable contents of THE 
CATHOLIC MIND. Twelve issues that would 
come to him each month no matter where he 
is transferred. A reminder of your thoughtful- 
ness each month through the coming year. 


We'll be happy to send a Christmas card noti- 
fying him of your gift subscription. Please send 
your order immediately to insure his receiving 
his first issue by Christmas. If your serviceman 
is in this country or overseas, the rate for a 
year's subscription to THE CATHOLIC MIND 
is still only $2.00. Re ne t- 
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Rev. WILLIAM J. Situ, Director of the Crown Heights 
School for Catholic Workingmen, recently paid a visit 
to the house of industrial relations that Jack and Heintz 
built, to see for himself how much of fact and of fiction 
there was in the sensational news reports of the com- 
pany’s policy and profits. His findings have special perti- 
nence for Catholic employers. . . . STEPHEN B. Ear ey is 
a seminarian at a California college, one of the group 
classified 4-D by ruling of Congress. His account of how 
he and his associates serve their country’s war effort 
while preparing for the greater service of the priest- 
hood, makes an interesting chapter in the history of our 
times. . . . RicHarp GIBIAN, born in Czecho-Slovakia when 
it was still Bohemia, left his native land a few weeks 
after the German occupation and reached the United 
States in November, 1940. As a business man, he had 
frequent contacts with the cooperatives developed dur- 
ing the period of Czech national independence, and is 
particularly interested in the relation between coopera- 
tives and political freedom in this age of mechanized, 
big-scale agriculture and industry. . . . Rev. WILLIAM L. 
Lucey examines, for the benefit of American votefs who 
must soon decide the course this country shall pursue 
in postwar foreign relations, the suicidal policy advo- 
cated by those who prefer military imperialistic isolation 
to world collaboration. Father Lucey is instructor in 
History at Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. .. . 
KeEvIN SULLIVAN, who teaches at Canisius High School, 
Buffalo, has some provocative remarks that may make 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











A Tragic Name. If the Pope is really the Vicar of 
Christ, why does he not by a word break the ring 
of German steel around the Vatican? Why not but 
hold up his hand and ward off the bombs that are 
falling over Italy? The complaint is strangely remi- 
niscent of another taunt: Let him come down from 
the Cross and we will believe in Him. But He did 
not come down from the Cross. He suffered. And 
so it seems will His Vicar suffer, because he is His 
Vicar; maybe, too, because he possesses a name 
that has brought tragedy to all its recent posses- 
sors. Pius IX, the first Prisoner of the Vatican; 
Pius X, dying broken-hearted, offering his life for 
peace while the shells of World War I burst on the 
world; Pius XI, disappointed, prophetically sad, of- 
fering his spent life as a sacrifice for peace before 
a new war; Pius XII, with his motto: “The Work 
of Justice Is Peace,” with his expressed desire: 
“How I long to be the Pope of Peace,” tragically 
helpless to prevent war, now a prisoner of war. 
Said an old Roman priest on the day of the 
Pope’s coronation: “The enthusiasm is too great. 
The acclaim of all the world is too much like the 
acclaim that greeted the election of Pius IX. And 
remember, Pius IX became the first prisoner of the 
Vatican.” Prophetic? At least a cycle is closing, 
but in its closing we have this for our encourage- 
ment: the imprisonment of Pius [X was the begin- 
ning of the modern era of the Papacy, one of the 
most glorious in the whoie history of the Church. 
Will the imprisonment of Pius XII mark the begin- 
ning of a still more glorious expansion of Christ’s 
Kingdom? Let us pray for our Pope Pius, for him 
of the name that is tragic, yet glorious. 


Stettinius in State Department. Weeks after uncon- 
firmed but well substantiated reports that Sumner 
Welles had resigned as Under-Secretary of State, 
the President announced the fact together with the 
appointment of Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. to the 
vacant post. Formerly Chairman of the Board of 
the United States Steel Corporation, Mr. Stettinius 
entered Government service as a dollar-a-year man 
at the beginning of the defense program in 1940. 
For the past two years he has directed the far-flung 
operations of the Lend-lease Administration with 
unspectacular efficiency and satisfaction to both 
the Congress and the public. A competent execu- 
tive, Mr. Stettinius brings to his new position an 
intimate knowledge of the economic problems of 
all the United Nations, with special emphasis on 
those of Soviet Russia. His appointment to the 
State Department would thus seem to be a recogni- 
tion of the important place which economic ques- 
tions have assumed in modern international rela- 
tions. While his connection with the United States 
Steel Corporation might appear to align him with 
forces which in the past have exerted a questionable 


influence on our foreign policy, there is good rea- 
son to believe that the new Under-Secretary under- 
stands that the world has greatly changed during 
the last twenty years. The economic goal of our 
foreign policy today must be to create a world in 
which natural resources are used to promote peace 
and not the welfare of corporations and cartels. 


Mr. Crowley’s Super-Agency. In one of the biggest 
administrative shake-ups since the beginning of the 
defense program in 1940, President Roosevelt, in 
an executive order issued September 25, amalga- 
mated all Federal agencies concerned with foreign 
economic affairs in a new super-agency called the 
Foreign Economic Administration. Absorbed in the 
FEA were the Office of Lend-lease Administration, 
the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Op- 
erations, the Office of Economic Warfare, with all 
its appendages, and the Office of Foreign Economic 
Coordination. To direct the new agency, the Presi- 
dent selected Leo T. Crowley, calling him “one of 
the best administrators in or out of Government.” 
Mr. Crowley is, of course, no newcomer to Federal 
Service, having headed the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation since its inception. More recently 
he has been acting also as Alien Property Custodian 
and director of the Office of Economic Warfare. 
His new position makes him one of the most power- 
ful figures in wartime Washington and brings him 
a responsibility fearful to contemplate. From now 
on he will be accountable for the direction of all 
foreign purchases of strategic materials, of relief 
operations in all liberated areas and of the whole 
enormous Lend-Lease program. According to the 
executive order, Mr. Crowley will exercise his 
powers “in conformity with the foreign policy of 
the United States as defined by the Secretary of 
State.” It looks as if one of the last bottlenecks in 
the war program has been broken with imagination 
and dispatch. 


Postwar Relief. On September 23, Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull announced agreement among 
the “Big Four” nations—the United States, Russia, 
Great Britain and China—on a plan for relief in 
liberated areas the world over. The plan calls for 
the establishment of a new agency to be called the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. Although it will be headed by a central 
committee composed of one representative from 
each of the “Big Four” countries, general policies 
will be determined by a council made up of one 
representative from each of the participating coun- 
tries. This council will also elect the director gen- 
eral who will be in charge of administration. De- 
signed to forestall objections raised last June by 
the smaller nations against the original draft of 
the agreement, the plan must now be submitted for 
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approval to the twenty-nine other members of the 
United Nations, ten associated nations and the 
French Committee of National Liberation. If it is 
adopted, the resources of all these nations will be 
pooled to deal with the greatest relief crisis in all 
human history. When peace came after the last 
war, it was estimated that 150,000,000 people in 
Europe faced starvation. While no one can yet esti- 
mate what the situation is going to be after this 
war, it is certain that conditions will be very much 
worse and more people will be in need of help. Since 
the future peace will depend to a notable extent on 
how quickly and adequately this tremendous prob- 
lem is handled, the formation of the UNRRA is an 
important step toward a better world of tomorrow. 


Draft of Fathers. Hearings on the Wheeler Bill to 
defer all fathers from the draft until January 1, 
together with the debate now in progress in the 
Senate, emphasize once again the critical nature of 
the mistake made early in the defense effort. It 
should have been evident to the President, espe- 
cially after the brilliant reports of the Tolan Com- 
mittee, that production and manpower supply were 
intimately connected and had to be treated as a 
single problem. His failure to recognize this and to 
establish a unified economic high command in 1941 
is directly responsible for the major 1943 head- 
ache—a shortage in manpower. While the creation 
of the Office of War Mobilization went a long way 
toward providing unified direction of the war econ- 
omy, this move came too late to avoid some of the 
consequences of the initial mistake. Hence, despite 
Senator Wheeler and his supporters, Selective Ser- 
vice officials will probably stick to their unpopular 
decision to draft 446,000 pre-Pearl Harbor fathers 
before January 1. Nevertheless, Congressional op- 
position to this draft has already achieved one con- 
structive result. By arousing public interest in the 
serious waste of manpower in industry and the 
armed services, it has brought pressure to bear on 
the officials concerned to mend their prodigal ways. 
Already a bill has been introduced in the House to 
outlaw cost-plus contracts—a prime source of man- 
power waste in industry. And there are indications 
that the Army and Navy intend to make more effi- 
cient use of the manpower that is already available 
to them. 


Chaplains’ Aid. You cannot pooh-pooh coincidence, 
says Maryjane-aged-two, unless you have a nasty, 
suspicious mind. Hers is a simple mind, and greets 
with ohs and ahs every strange new juxtaposition 
of fate. Especially in the publishing business. One 
week a magazine warns its readers of the inherent 
Fascism of every Catholic from Pope down to the 
last infant to protest squallingly against chill Bap- 
tismal waters. The next week the same magazine 
runs a sweetly sentimental story about Sister Sera- 
phina driving a tractor for victory. Now, says 
Maryjane-aged-two, you cannot explain such a 
thing any more than you can explain pictures of a 
Mass on Guadalcanal sharing a page with a bevy of 
undraped “morale-builders.”’ Or take this one. At 
the present time Postmaster General Walker is hot 
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on the heels of Esquire for the publication of ‘“ob- 
scene, lascivious and lewd” items. Also at the same 
present time Military Chaplains are very popular 
people, so popular that it has become a patriotic 
duty to give them all the help we can. The simple 
mind of Maryjane-aged-two can see no connection 
between these two facts. Imagine her ohs and ahs, 
then, when she comes across an ad run by Esquire, 
featuring a Chaplain’s portrait and the story of his 
heroism, while with modest casualness merely re- 
ferring to the tremendous help Esquire has been 
giving Chaplains. ‘““The Chaplains have acquired a 
new breadth both of understanding and tolerance 
from their daily contacts with their boys from all 
walks of life. At least that’s what we sense from 
the letters we have had from Chaplains telling of 
the tremendous morale-value of Esquire.” That, 
says Maryjane-aged-two, is coincidence. Only a 
nasty, suspicious old mind would suspect that Es- 
quire was trying to hide behind the Chaplain’s 
Cross. Actually, she says, Esquire is not only build- 
ing morale tremendously; it is educating the poor 
Chaplains to a new breadth of understanding and 
tolerance; and she is thinking of subscribing to it 
for the sake of the Chaplains. Incidentally Mary- 
jane-aged-two does not think it is a coincidence 
that the name of Esquire’s publisher is Mister 
Smart. 


Families in War Time. Because ‘“‘the Nazis’ planned 
destruction of family ties has made it clear to the 
simplest man and woman what is at stake .. . we 
accept for the duration the sacrifice of our own 
family life. . . . But we do it with the clearest rec- 
ognition that it is for the duration only; the full 
restoration of family life everywhere is one of the 
things we fight for.’”’ These are the words of Mrs. 
Mary Agnes Hamilton, assistant to the British 
Minister in charge of reconstruction problems, a 
former Member of Parliament and former alder- 
man on the London City Council, historian, biog- 
rapher and novelist. They appear in the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political Science for 
September, 1943, and are, in their forthrightness 
and hopefulness, a strong contrast to the frank 
secularism shown by some of the American con- 
tributors, and the pessimism as to American war- 
time family life displayed by others. There is the 
usual plea for depopulation—no more babies. There 
is the usual sneer against the “magic” cleverly ex- 
erted by Army Chaplains upon soldiers who face 
the danger of death. Among the most cheerful is 
Professor Baber, of California, who believes the 
family is “in for a hard time ahead, but is in no 
danger of eclipse, even under the supreme test of 
total war.” According to Professor Ernest R. 
Mowrer, of Northwestern University, “the net re- 
sults of the war... are both an increase and de- 
crease in family stability, depending upon the char- 
acter of the family relationship upon which it 
operates.” 


Frivolous Age and Serious Youth. Mrs. Hamilton is 
not content with merely expressing her confidence, 
she gives her grounds therefor. “Total war,” she 




















says, “exacts total sacrifice. Health is safeguarded; 
but comfort [in Great Britain] is gone. On the 
other hand, a sense of purpose has, for nearly all, 
filled its place; and there has come a keener real- 
ization than most before possessed of the constitu- 
ents of pleasure itself, and of the family as their 
focus.”” Her experienced mind is deeply impressed 
with the contrast between the attacks on the fam- 
ily during the “dreary epoch between two wars,” 
and the present. Then: “The Oedipus complex was 
all over the intellectual place. Early Russian experi- 
ments—now in reverse—encouraged ‘free’ spirits 
to put their minds in clamps on this topic.” But the 
“really young” took “a different view” and were 
serious, where their elders were “somewhat dis- 
mally gay.” Mrs. Hamilton’s quiet but measured 
words are a powerful indictment of the emotional 
frivolity which still besets us here who have not 
had the severe British lesson to experience. They 
reflect upon the intellectual frivolity of a certain 
type of pseudo-scientist which sees in death, be- 
reavement, heroism and sublime faith in God’s 
Providence only a matter for pointless psychologi- 
cal analysis. Some day this serious youth will de- 
mand, as she does, a “new birth of freedom for the 
family.” It will then have little patience with those 
whose termite-like labors have sought to destroy 
the very foundations upon which they should have 
been building a good society. 


Love Our Enemies. Shocking in any decent maga- 
zine is the brutal wording of a sign depicted in the 
news weeklies. True, the legend does hang, accord- 
ing to press reports, somewhere on Guadalcanal. 
American soldiers did print it and did hang it in an 
understandable fit of passionate resentment against 
Japanese brutalities, but it does not at all repre- 
sent the general spirit of the American Army, and 
it certainly does not deserve the display given it in 
our picture- and news-magazines. When our soldiers 
see comrades brutally slain while lying on stretch- 
ers, or when they see flames suddenly spurt from 
under a flag of truce, they can and do react with 
passionate frenzy. Still, millions of our soldiers and 
sailors and marines hate all killing. They look upon 
it as a job to be done, disagreeable but necessary. 
The faster, the more efficiently they do the job, 
the sooner it will be over and the sooner they can 
return to a normal way of living in which all hu- 
man life is sacred and precious. While doing the 
job, they know that they must kill without hatred. 
They know, or they should know and we, too, 
should know that we can gain real victory and real 
peace after victory only if we heed Christ’s hard 
dictum: “Love your enemies.” A hard saying? The 
world is at war because the world found Christ’s 
sayings too hard for peace-time consumption. If 
we find Christ’s teachings inconvenient in time of 
war, we shall never again know peace. It is no ser- 
vice to victory or peace to publish pictures or senti- 
ments that will inspire only hatred. We prefer to 
think that the real spirit of our American fighters 
is typified by the words of the pilot watching a Ger- 
man plane go down in flames: “There goes another 
one. God rest his soul.” 


UNDERSCORINGS 


IN historic Santa Fé, New Mexico, the Most Rev. 
Edwin Vincent Byrne, formerly Bishop of San Juan 
in Puerto Rico, was installed as the eighth Arch- 
bishop of that See. 

> The degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred by 
Fordham University upon the Rt. Hon. Chen Li-fu, 
China’s scholarly Minister of Education, in the 
presence of the Chinese Ambassador and other 
notables. 

> Widespread editorial opinion, and semi-official 
comment in Washington, warn against overempha- 
sizing the recent approval given by Premier Joseph 
Stalin to the public functioning of the Orthodox 
Church in Russia. All see in this move counter- 
propaganda to the Hitlerite interest in supporting 
Orthodox clergy within certain German-held coun- 
tries. 

> A letter from an Army man in Sicily—‘some- 
where”—tells how the natives of the town in ques- 
tion were given a striking example of the deep re- 
ligious spirit of American Catholic service men. On 
the Feast of the Assumption, 3,000 soldiers and 
sailors attended Mass there in a body. 

> Through Religious News Service we learn that 
the British War Office has issued a precise order 
requiring that Catholic members of the Army 
Cadet Corps be given every facility to attend Mass 
on Sundays. The order stated: “In all cases affect- 
ing the religious and moral instruction of Catholic 
cadets, officers must consult with the Chaplain.” 
PN.C.W.C. News Service reports from England 
that the new British Education Bill is in difficulty. 
A prominent educational journal is quoted thus: 
“The Government .. . will not press any measure 
which arouses deep religious controversy.” 

>» The Lawyers’ Red Mass was introduced in St. 
Louis this year for the first time, on September 23. 
One hundred and fifty of the legal profession at- 
tended. An intention of the Mass was for the 290 
of the St. Louis Lawyers’ Association who are in 
the armed forces. 

>In connection with the forthcoming celebration 
of Mission Sunday, on October 24, it is noted that 
members of various religious Orders are going in 
great numbers to foreign mission fields. Twenty- 
four Franciscans recently departed for South 
America, in the wake of a large contingent of 
Maryknoll Fathers, while twenty-seven Jesuits 
went to India, Iraq and Central America. 

> Gratifying was the resolution of the annual con- 
vention of the Massachusetts Council of (Protes- 
tant) Churches, expressing “deep regret at the re- 
ported ill-treatment of Pius XII by Nazi authori- 
ties.”’ 

>» The Society of Friends, meeting at Richmond, 
Indiana, went on record as favoring the use of force 
to maintain world peace after the war. 

> October 9 is the ninety-ninth anniversary of the 
conversion of Cardinal Newman to the Faith. 

> Said Lieut. R. H. Knapp, U.S.A., as his power- 
diving Thunderbolt came out of a tremendous dive, 
its frozen controls released: “Lord, I'll take over 
now. Thanks, Lord.” 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


IN the week ending September 28, the Italian situ- 
ation improved for the Allies. The German forces 
who had been resisting around the Gulf of Salerno 
gave up the contest, due to continual increases in 
the Allied strength while their own strength re- 
mained unchanged. They therefore withdrew to a 
new line extending eastward from the peninsula of 
Sorrento. This is a very strong mountain line. 

It is quite possible that the five German divisions 
defending south Italy will not be reinforced. The 
German strategy appears to be based on yielding 
south and central Italy, if and when seriously at- 
tacked. In preparation for withdrawal the Germans 
are reported to have practically destroyed the city 
of Naples, but this has not yet been confirmed. 

Rome is now held by three German divisions. 
When the five divisions now on the Sorrento line 
fall back, there will then be eight German divisions. 
The Allies are reported to have already thirteen 
divisions in south Italy and, by the time they arrive 
near Rome, this number may be considerably in- 
creased. Let us hope that the Germans will not 
destroy Rome. 

Mussolini has re-established a Fascist Govern- 
ment in alliance with Germany, with its capital at 
Bologna. A Berlin broadcast of September 20 indi- 
cates that this new government is anti-Catholic. If 
so, it may not be as useful to Germany as that 
country may have hoped for. How much influence, 
if any, Mussolini still has with the Italian people 
remains to be seen. So far the Italians have not 
shown any enthusiasm for doing any more fighting. 

The Germans are working hard to reéstablish the 
the situation in south Europe brought about by the 
defection of Italy. A campaign is in progress against 
partisans in northeast Italy, Dalmatia and Bosnia. 
Little reliable news as to this operation is available, 
but it appears to be of considerable importance. A 
small Italian opposition is reported west of Turin, 
which has interrupted the railroad and roads lead- 
ing over the Alps into France. 

The Germans have made progress in replacing 
the Italians in Greece. However, the British have 
taken over three islands in the Aegean Sea, includ- 
ing the naval base at Leros. The island of Rhodes 
has been taken by the Germans. The city of Rhodes, 
a military base, is the seat of the ancient Knights 
of Saint John, and a magnificent survival of a 
medieval town. It still is a good fort. 

The retreat of the Germans in Russia has been 
accelerated. Up to the commencement of Septem- 
ber, the Russians advanced a mile or two a day, 
after terrific fights. Now they are advancing ten 
or more miles a day, with much less fighting. In 
some sectors the Germans are back on the Dnieper 
River. Whether they will stop there or keep on 
going backward is not known. A river is not a par- 
ticularly good line to defend, and the Russians were 
unable to defend the Dnieper line in 1941. 

An invasion of north France has been promised 
by American and British leaders. When this will 
take place is naturally a secret. 

CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


IT was the view of the cynics in Washington that 
the President had pulled another rabbit out of 
his hat when he appointed Edward R. Stettinius 
to succeed the retiring Sumner Welles. However 
that may be, the fact is that the move surprised 
everybody and satisfied a surprising number of 
people, with the extreme left-wingers yet to be 
heard from. That is somewhat of a record for re- 
cent major Presidential appointments. 

Another appointment which met with general 
approval was that of Leo T. Crowley to take charge 
of our rather scrambled foreign commitments. In 
his case, however, there was some wonderment, for 
the enemies of Cordell Hull had had it that the 
State Department was reaching out to grab to itself 
all the foreign activities which we are to under- 
take as a result of the war. That is why these same 
enemies (the “polecats,” in Mr. Hull’s pungent 
phrase) gloated that he had taken a licking. 

So far as I have seen, the only commentator who 
saw the inner meaning of the simultaneous appoint- 
ment of Messrs. Stettinius and Crowley was Ernest 
Lindley, and he only hinted at it. Mr. Lindley 
pointed out that administrative duties are not a 
part of the functions of the State Department, 
whose main purpose is to advise the President in 
his conduct of our foreign relations. That is why 
the economic conduct of our Government aboard 
is not a proper part of the State Department’s 
work. Hence there was no snub to Mr. Hull in Mr. 
Crowley’s appointment. 

Moreover, the very terms of his mandate show 
that Mr. Crowley is to operate in close accord with 
the State Department, which in the circumstances 
means Mr, Stettinius, who is Mr. Hull’s subordinate. 
Add to this that there never was any proof that 
Mr. Hull wanted a monopoly, outside of the jaun- 
diced imaginations of the little group who see 
Fascism in everything the State Department does. 
But there is more than that. 

The fact is that a great many people do not seem 
to understand the nature of the executive Depart- 
ments of the Government, which are headed by 
the President’s Cabinet. To read many writers to- 
day, you would think there were aS many execu- 
tives in our Government as there are Departments 
and agencies. The truth is that by the Constitution 
there is only one Executive, and that is one man, the 
President. It was thus that the Founders preserved 
the monarchical principle in our system, at the 
point where unity of command counts most, the 
execution of the laws. Hence Mr. Hull’s Depart- 
ment and all the other executive branches are 
merely prolongations of the one Executive. 

This truth makes many of the comments which 
are made about Mr. Hull and other Cabinet of- 
ficers look pretty silly. Mr. Hull does not conduct 
the foreign affairs of this country; the President 
does. Mr. Hull is his agent and adviser, and so was 
every other Secretary of State in our history. The 
same is true, in their respective fields, of our other 


executive and administrative officers. 
WILFRID PARSONS 









BILL JACK HITS THE JACKPOT 
AND HIS WORKERS CASH IN 


WILLIAM J. SMITH 











THE most publicized experiment in industrial rela- 
tions of recent years is that of the Jack and Heintz 
Co. in Cleveland. Harpers, Life, Mill and Factory, 
Editor and Publisher, Washington Post, Mechanix 
Illustrated and the movie “March of Time” have 
thought the innovations of Bill Jack worthy of pub- 
licity. It all began when a Congressional Com- 
mittee got wind of over-sized bonuses being paid in 
an opulent fashion to ordinary workers and secre- 
taries in a plant making strategic war materials. 

We had heard of and read of the plant that had 
no time-clocks, where free meals and hot coffee 
and dental service and steam-baths for under-par 
employes were taken for granted as natural ad- 
juncts of a modern industrial enterprise. We were 
skeptical of family vacations to Florida on com- 
pany time and at company expense. We were curi- 
ous about fifteen-dollar working shoes handed out 
to new employes with a liberal hand. The idea of a 
floor-sweeper making three hundred dollars a 
month in wages seemed beyond credence. 

There was only one thing to do about it. Visit 
the place and see for ourselves. Two questions were 
uppermost in our mind as we started out for Bed- 
ford, Ohio, where the six Jack and Heintz plants 
are located. The first: how much of the ballyhoo 
was the old-style company paternalism in a new 
wrapper? The second: how much of the experiment 
could be counted upon as a permanent basis for 
industrial relations in other plants? Even our nec- 
essarily brief tour of the plants convinced us that 
Bill Jack, the president of the company, was on the 
level and that his efforts toward harmonious rela- 
tions were not company unionism with a Barnum 
and Bailey twist. The permanent value for imita- 
tion by others depends on the answer to certain 
questions that our investigation of his methods 
called up. 

Two points in particular impressed us as of real 
worth to industry as a whole. Bill Jack has estab- 
lished an attitude toward his workers, which in 
turn has created an atmosphere among them that 
is invaluable. To us these two elements are a real 
contribution that should be of lasting value if other 
employers are to profit from the Jack and Heintz 
experiments. The incidental advantages offered to 
the employes of the Cleveland plants may not be 
found applicable in their specific forms in other 
places; the fundamental human relations theory 
upon which they are based can be copied by any 
employer of good will. As Bill Jack said so cor- 


rectly to us: “I don’t see what all the fuss is about 
—what we are attempting is just common sense 
and a sincere effort to apply the golden rule.” 

Bill Jack is still a machinist at heart. (We call 
him Bill because everybody in Cleveland and at the 
plant does.) The Chamber of Commerce regards 
him as an outcast, a renegade from the higher re- 
gions of social royalty, and the disrespect is mutual. 
He wears clothes that resemble a worker’s outfit, 
though we noticed that the texture of the open- 
collar shirt was of finer quality than a section-hand 
might think of buying. That is all right with us, too. 
The idea behind the garb of a common appearance 
with the rest of the “associates” had its proper 
effect upon us. 

The door of the president’s office is open at all 
times to any one who feels that he or she has a 
special grievance. From young Gene, the boy who 
had his first real job at Jack and Heintz and for 
whom his fellow workers bought an artificial arm, 
up to Ralph Heintz, the scientific brain behind the 
whole establishment, the boss is just plain Bill. 
There is a certain amount of theatrics about this 
little item, but the boys and girls enjoy the thrill 
of saying “O.K., Bill’ to the president of the place 
and the boss is sincere in his own encouragement 
of it; so that, too, is on the credit side. 

Contrary to common belief, and unnecessary as 
it might seem at first sight, the plant is thoroughly 
unionized. Jack and Heintz have practically a 
closed-shop contract with the Machinists’ Local of 
the A. F. of L. 

We were a bit skeptical of this arrangement at 
first, so we inquired about it from one of the offi- 
cials of the company. We put the question very 
frankly in this fashion: “It strikes us,” we said, 
“that there is really no need of a union here and 
that the management, rather than the workers, 
must be the ones who want it. You have good con- 
ditions and you just don’t want any racketeers or 
agitators breaking in on you.” The simple reply 
was: “That’s a good point of view and something 
may be said about it, but you must remember that 
Bill Jack has been an ardent supporter of unionism 
all his life and he advocates it on principle.” 

On reflection, we came to the conclusion that Bill 
Jack’s insistence on the existence and the continu- 
ance of negotiations with a union was just another 
example of his shrewd and far-sighted industrial 
leadership. A study of a statement of his, made in 
1916, when he was Business Agent for the Machin- 
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ists’ Union, convinced us that the man could not 
possibly have any sympathy for the craven concept 
of a company union. Without a union this whole 
set-up would be the easiest prey for suspicion of 
the motives of management. As it stands, it is an 
outstanding example for other industrialists to “go 
and do likewise.” Jack and Heintz are absolved of 
the paternalism of the “rugged individualist” type 
and we offer only commendation on that point. 

We had dinner with the workers. Chicken, 
mashed potatoes, peas, lettuce-and-tomato salad, 
butter, marmalade, hot rolls, custard-pudding, cof- 
fee or milk and a couple of vitamin tablets made 
up the menu. It was a good, nourishing meal. It 
was here that we noticed especially the “atmos- 
phere” of contented, relaxed, sociable workers. 
They had been on the job five hours or more by 
that time. They lined up cafeteria style and sat at 
the tables in a comfortable, friendly, pleasant sort 
of way. Superintendents and sweepers, specialized 
mechanics and unskilled laborers, all fraternized on 
a common level. Later on, the exacting nature of 
some of the precision-work that these men and 
women do was brought home to us, and we real- 
ized that the battle against fatigue was a serious 
problem. Whether the “smoke-while-you-work” 
and the “pick-me-up” cup of coffee that is always 
at hand and the first-aid services are a complete 
answer to the problem is hard to say, but the actual 
sight of these workers at dinner time, when most 
of the day was spent, certainly attests to the fact 
that Bill Jack has gone a long way in finding an 
answer to the perplexing problem. Incidentally, 
this little dynamo of ideas and action has, we sus- 
pect, a bit of a complex on the human body some- 
what akin to the Bernarr MacFadden approach. 
From snatches of conversation the underlying prin- 
ciples of many of his innovations seem to stem 
from some such theory. On the other hand, Bill’s 
study of and attention to the human soul, which 
his humane policies serve in many ways, have not 
as yet kept pace with his observations on bodily 
necessities. 

Bill admits that he is not a religious man. His 
unconscious use of profane terms might confirm 
the point if one wanted to be squeamish about his 
speech. Nevertheless, he does believe sincerely in a 
Supreme Being and, since he professes to be a 
Mason, that concept may have a very wide mean- 
ing. He is an ardent advocate of the Bible and 
stresses the point in the Jahco News, the firm’s 
monthly publicity medium. This no doubt is the 
excellent outcome of the home training of his par- 
ents, who were devout Baptists. We could not help 
but muse on the thought of what a place Jack and 
Heintz might be if this unique champion of human 
rights ever began to dig into the real facts of the 
Catholic religion and discovered what the Catholic 
Church really teaches on the natural dignity of 
man, the nature and end of human society, the 
common good and the Mystical Body of Christ. 
With the natural basis for human relations that he 
has already established, if there were to be added 
the supernatural concepts and viewpoint that we 
Catholic writers are advocating, what a stirring 
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challenge we could fling at Catholic employers who 
profess a belief in the supernatural destiny of their 
employes and blind themselves at times to even the 
natural demands of social justice and equity. 

The two seeming weaknesses in the program, as 
of the present, are first: the incentive pay of the 
workers is based on over-time work; second, that 
Bill Jack puts in about twenty hours a day himself 
to supervise the whole program. Neither of these 
needs is sound and possible of universal acceptance 
in normal times. The employes voted to work a 
twelve-hour shift, seven days a week, for the dura- 
tion. While the boys on the battlefields are doing 
something similar and risking their lives at the 
same time, no one should criticize the spirit of sac- 
rifice of the Jack and Heintz workers, even though 
financial gain may be a contributing motive for the 
overtime. In normal times, however, such a scheme 
could never be sanctioned as a sound foundation 
for industrial and domestic stability. It would prac- 


‘tically deprive every employe of a decent, harmoni- 


ous home-life. We feel rather confident, however, 
that the buzzing little brain that brought this plan 
to fruition will think up a better way to re-establish 
the plants on an eight-hour day, after the war; and 
all things being equal will provide a sufficient num- 
ber of benefits for his workers to meet the peace- 
time competition that must come, and hold his 
employes even though wage-scales will be dipping 
downward. 

Few employers could stand the physical strain of 
a twenty-hour day. Even the present incumbent of 
that unique position shows the plain effects of the 
fatigue it entails. We see no reason, none the less, 
why the program must be a one-man job. A pro- 
fessional personnel staff, thoroughly trained in the 
principles and practices of Bill Jack, could carry on 
the work on eight-hour shifts. As a matter of fact, 
if the system is to become a permanent institution 
it seems to us that this must be done even at the 
Jack and Heintz plants. 

The only real criticism that we ran across was 
one of an incident that happened outside the plant. 
We have a personal reason for mentioning it. A 
Cleveland newspaper man inserted a small uncom- 
plimentary remark about the company in one of 
his news items. Subordinate officials pestered his 
family by telephone in a manner that reminded us 
of the tactics of Communists in New York City. If 
the over-zealous publicity directors had the ap- 
proval of Bill Jack we can think of many better 
ways of defending the company name. It may have 
been an isolated incident. If it was the result of 
policy, an immediate change is in order. 

Our final comment deals with the profits of the 
company. The firm began with an outlay of $100,- 
000; the Government added to this original personal 
investment: $1,000,000 for plant buildings, $7,000,- 
000 for equipment and machines and $3,000,000 
in advance payments. The company is paying a 
rental fee of twelve per cent on the machine equip- 
ment and five per cent on the building structures. 
It is doing a $200,000,000 sales business of war 
products for the Government, and asks as a return 
five per cent after taxes and all other items are 








accounted for. The administration is attempting to 
cut that request down to one-half of one per cent. 
The investors’ estimate of their worth is a little 
over $900,000. The Government thinks they should 
have about $156,000. 

Merely as an amateur observer on the fringe of 
high-finance, it is our humble opinion that Bill 
Jack’s example is worth a million dollars to Ameri- 
can industry and the national morale. It is true that 
the Government watered this bean-stalk that Jack 


had planted. It is entitled to a reasonable return on 
the people’s money. It has no right so to discourage 
individual initiative that the sponsors of such work 
be inclined to let the politicians take it over. Bill 
Jack may look like Santa Claus to the Cleveland 
working people, but he is not including the bureau- 
crats on his Christmas list. Jack hit the jack-pot, 
but he had a license to play. The sheriff ought to 
go knocking on some one else’s door if there has 
been a hold-up. 


WERE IV-D IN THE DRAFT 
BUT ALL IN THE ALL-OUT WAR 


STEPHEN B. EARLEY 











THE sun drifted down over the Seminary redwoods 
towards the Pacific. Its reflection in the lake still 
glowed a dull red, but the seminarians did not no- 
br the beauty. It was the evening of December 7, 
1941. 

There was only one topic of conversation: “What 
can we do?” We had already given our lives to God 
—they were no longer ours to dispose of. Congress 
had told us where our duty lay: we were to pre- 
pare ourselves by study and prayer to be fit repre- 
sentatives of God among the American people. 
Duty keeps soldiers at home washing dishes, guard- 
ing corn-fields, tied to an office-desk. It kept us in 
the Seminary. Yet there must be something we 
could do. 

Well, there were some things. Our area was pre- 
pared and then activated for offense and defense. 
We are only about ten air-miles from the Pacific, 
and soon the Army asked us to maintain a civilian 
air-water station. That was our first chance to 
help. We were happy about it, and we took it 
seriously. 

It was about nine o’clock in the evening, some 
months later. The fog was drifting in from the 
Pacific, and Father Gruye and Father Lagan (they 
were ordained this June) stood looking up at the 
sky. They thought they heard a plane, but it was so 
murky they could not be sure. 

“There it is!” Father Lagan said quickly, “over 
there to the west.” 

Father Gruye looked at it for a moment. “Say,” 
he exclaimed, “he’s in trouble. He just missed those 
trees!” 

He picked up the phone. “Army Flash!” A few 
seconds delay, then he continued. “One . . . bimotor 
... Very, very low ...seen... west, one mile... 
headed north. That plane’s in trouble!” 

The filter board jumped to immediate action. 


There was no record of the plane. To the best of 
their knowledge it had no business there. But a 
Navy Patrol ship was overdue in San Francisco. 
The radio soon located the plane. Hours later, at 
midnight, the airpost received an army telephone 
call. 

“24 Grace 3? The captain of a Navy patrol plane 
wants to send you his sincere thanks. After your 
call located him, we sent him into Sunnyvale air- 
port, and he landed the big ship with a cupful of 
gas. He couldn’t possibly have gone another hun- 
dred yards.” 

The Seminary post is now eighteen months old. 
In the beginning it was not well situated, and planes 
occasionally escaped notice. So Michael Shannon 
and Father McIntosh, Father Aldridge and Father 
Gruye built a tower atop the Faculty building. They 
did a good job, too. The walls are white, with a 
picture border of famous Army-Navy planes. A 
huge propeller on the ceiling points to the four 
quarters of the compass. 

Father Gene Healy has almost 1,500 hours; he 
takes the post from four till seven each morning. 
Seven or eight others have over 500 hours, and 
more than fifty have arm-bands testifying to a 
hundred and more hours of civilian air watch. The 
post received an NBC award for excellence, and 
the half-hour broadcast over the “Eyes Aloft” pro- 
gram was written by Leo Lanphier and Darrell 
Finnegan. For nine straight months, until the 
Army stopped the reports, the post rated a solid 
one hundred per cent for efficiency. “There is no 
post more efficient,”” Captain Roy Emerson said, 
“in the whole Fourth Fighter Command.” 

That was not all we could do. For one thing, we 
all had blood. As many seminarians are now wear- 
ing blood-donor badges as medals. There was not 
much room for the OCD in the sparsely settled 
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Santa Cruz mountains. That was for congested 
areas ... or was it? 

Well, fellows who are supposed to be good on 
the books, OCD officials figured, should be able to 
learn enough about Civilian Defense to teach 
others. So at their request, Messrs. Buchanan, 
Brady and Sneeringer boned up on the OCD man- 
uals, and went all over the mountains training 
other civilians in the requirements of civilian de- 
fense. Tom Savage did the same thing with OCD 
fire protection; before long he was zone Fire War- 
den, Paul Buchanan was zone Red Cross warden, 
and Jack Sneeringer had become zone Air Raid 
warden. 

Father Frank Toner and Don O’Gara, Will Ryan 
and Paul Buchanan had had Red Cross instructions 
before coming to the Seminary. They gave the 
course to the other seminarians, and twenty-six 
went on to earn Instructor’s credentials. Then the 
Red Cross asked them to give courses at Monte- 
zuma and Lakeside, at Aldercroft and Chemeketa 
Park. 

A couple of the seminarians had been swimming 
coaches. Jack Sneeringer was a very wonderful 
one. So after he and Father Parrish saved a lad 
from the surf at Santa Cruz, they were asked by 
the Red Cross to teach life-saving. Finally the 
Army at Santa Clara and the Marines at Sunnyvale 
heard about Jack, and they asked him to teach life 
saving to their men too. 

It was not all routine. There was the time Tom 
Brady spotted the light up in the hills. You can see 
the Pacific from the top of the Santa Cruz range, 
and the area has definite dim-out regulations. It 
was quite late, and as he drove his OCD truck up 
to the offending light, he felt a nervous chill run 
down his back. He stepped out of the car, moved 
forward cautiously. .. . 

“Son, you move one more step, and this double- 
barrel will blow a hole right straight clean through 
you.” 

The speaker was an old mountain woman who 
lived alone, and had taken the seminarian for a 
midnight prowler. He got lessons in extempore 
speaking that night that I don’t think he will ever 
forget. 

Will Robinson has a spy story to tell his future 
high-school classes. Out in the hills the seminarians 
act as one another’s barbers; some are fairly adept 
at it. Will had just been cut—scalped is probably a 
better word—by a real amateur. We were register- 
ing the ranchers and mountain people for the OCD 
at the time. One of them took a quick look at the 
haircut, slammed the door shut, and reported to 
the FBI that an escaped German spy was roaming 
the hills. 

Another time some of the men were charting 
the mountain reads. We could do that, too, and it 
saved valuable man-hours for the Signal Corps. 
This particular day they met a garrulous old moun- 
tain man who drew charts of the roads for over an 
hour. Strangely enough, none of the drawings 
agreed with the known maps. Just as they were 
preparing to start from scratch, a white-jacketed 
attendant came into view and beckoned to the old 
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man. He looked at the seminarians significantly. 
“He’s a nut,” he whispered, “harmless, but com- 
pletely and utterly batty!” 

That was the day they almost got shot as revenue 
agents by another old fellow deep in the mountains 
who had generously sampled of the fruit of his own 
private still. 

Of course there were other incidents, too. There 
was the group who refused to take the OCD course 
until they learned that one of the seminarians had 
a good Irish-tenor voice. Thereafter they took the 
lessons in civilian defense, but demanded an hour 
of singing each night. Everybody in the district 
turned out for it and, as one old-timer declared: 
“Tt’s just like a double feature . . . one of the parts 
is pretty fair to middlin’.” 

One mountain lad owes his life to the OCD sur- 
vey. He was bleeding profusely from a hemorrhage 
just as the seminarians drove up. They covered ten 
miles of mountain roads in twelve minutes to get 
him to the hospital. Another family seemed to have 
set a record for hard luck. The father was in a 
State hospital with cancer, the mother was blind, 
the son-in-law had just died of consumption, leav- 
ing his wife with a very small baby girl. They lived 
in a little shack that was scrupulously clean, but 
that had no food and practically no furniture. The 
seminarian who fixed them up is going to be a 
great priest—at least he has one family who pray 
for him night and day. 

One day Father Superior had a visit from George 
Britton, the Forest Ranger for our district. The 
Rangers could use some help from the seminarians. 
In fact, they wanted help so badly they gave us a 
fire-engine. Louis Bannan became fire-chief and 
driver, and Messrs. Graham and Teufel and Maring 
learned all about hoses and water-pressure—and 
about how difficult it is to roll up a wet hose and 
put it away in the truck. 

In Seminaries out of activated areas, students 
are working on harvesters and combines, picking 
fruit and helping to can it. We could not do that, 
but we could start a victory garden. Charles Kav- 
anagh, who had never been closer to a garden than 
the LaBrea tar pits in Los Angeles, raised 1,500 
ears of corn and ten tons of tomatoes. Even the 
Faculty toil in a victory garden. They raise pota- 
toes. Not very big potatos, but they are recogniz- 
able and practically edible. 

Dick Spohn took charge of the dining-room and 
kitchen. He was a physics teacher before he got to 
the Seminary. We wash our own dishes and set 
tables, sweep corridors and wash windows. Dick 
plots it all out by graph so that everybody gets an 
even share of the work. 

It is funny that it has to take a war to show you 
how many extra things you can do. Lots of times 
we thought we had done everything we could. Then 
another job would come along and, like the rest of 
Americans, we found time for it. Like Father 
Lucy’s idea that we might help Chaplains. Chap- 
lains were probably the busiest people in either 
Army or Navy. Maybe they could use a ready-made 
bulletin to pep up their soldiers and sailors, and to 
give their church announcements publicity. The 





















seminarians could write them, and the Chaplains 
could reprint them. The Father Superior thought 
it was a good idea, but did not think there should 
be a charge. So he offered to pay for the ink and 
postage. Chaplains all over the country and in 
most of the foreign theatres of war reprint some 
150,000 copies a week. 

That started Ken Doyle thinking. He and Bill 
Costello wrote to the Confraternity Home Study 
Service about their instructions for servicemen in 
the fundamentals of religion. The Confraternity 
wanted seminarians to correct the papers, answer 
the questions that might be asked, and generally 
take care of the soldier until he knew the funda- 
mentals of religion pretty thoroughly. That was 
something everyone could do. So everybody in the 
Seminary signed up for it. Each lesson takes quite 
a bit of time, but it is a thrill to know we are able 
to help, and are helping to bring religion to lads 
who really want it. 

Of course, OCD and Red Cross are not our really 
important job. Our important job is to study and 
to pray. 

Pearl Harbor did not stop any Seminary classes. 
The country needs saintly and well equipped priests 
now more than ever. Seminarians still have five 
classes a day, and the professors still lecture in 
Latin. New Testament and Old, dogmatic theology, 
moral theology, canon law, church history, liturgy 
and ascetics—they must all be mastered before the 
seminarian becomes a priest. Groups still work at 
sermon-delivery; they practise hearing confessions, 
saying Mass and administering the Sacraments. 
“Pearl Harbor,” said the Dean, “made better Amer- 
icans. It must make better priests.” 

And we do try to pray .. . to pray for Father 
Wilson’s heroic brother in a prison camp in Japan, 
for Father Charleton’s brother in Manila, and Tom 
Sullivan’s dad on Bataan. And we all have brothers 
in New Guinea or Guadalcanal, in North Africa or 
Sicily. Lads we taught in school, relatives and 
friends are on every battlefront. We pray for them, 
for every last one of Uncle Sam’s servicemen, and 
especially for the ones who are dying each day in 
combat. That is our job. That is why we went to 
the Seminary. 

When Congress stipulated that students for the 
ministry would be draft-deferred, the reason they 
gave was that ministers of religion always would 
be necessary in our great democracy, and especially 
necessary in the postwar world. 

Not letting Congress down is our big defense 

task. We know the job that is waiting for priests of 
the next decade. It is our job. And praying, study- 
ing, meditating, we are going to try to be ready 
for it. We do not have all the recreation time we 
used to—the Seminary is stripped and geared for 
war. 
Now we are boot-camp soldiers in Christ’s army 
. . . but someday! Someday we are going to be 
paratroopers, and rangers, and ordinary seamen 
and plain everyday infantrymen in His service. 
Whatever the job is, we are preparing to meet it. 
And we hope and pray that we shall be ready for it 
and worthy of it. 


COOPERATIVES 
IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


RICHARD GIBIAN 











AS the totalitarian oppression is blasted by the 
storm of a resurgent Europe, one of the most im- 
pelling tasks of a renewed democracy will be to 
rediscover and rehabilitate those popular social 
movements which through the ages have been 
forming the pattern of the European way of life. 
Among these, the cooperative movement is entitled 
to a place of honor. How the once-thriving cooper- 
atives in the occupied lands are faring, how well 
their authentic spirit has managed to survive, are 
questions vexing the minds of fellow cooperators 
in the United Nations these days. We can only 
wait and hope. 

In the meantime, the cooperative movement will 
do well to recall its past achievements in those 
lands where it is now stricken, so that the memory 
of its victories may contribute to the courage which 
will be needed in the difficult days of reconstruc- 
tion. 

Denmark and Norway were, of all the occupied 
lands, the most advanced in the cooperative move- 
ment. In almost all the violated countries, however, 
it had a considerable following. Little has been 
written of the place it occupied in the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic. Yet that country’s cooperative 
movement was by no means the least in the co- 
operative family of the world and, because of the 
extraordinary élan of people and Government, and 
their flair for progress, it had in that country an 
exceptionally happy prospect of future develop- 
ment. 

The cooperative movement in Czecho-Slovakia 
presents a picture of the Rochdale idea as it devel- 
oped in a comparatively small country of 15,000,000 
inhabitants, where the trend of both Government 
and popular sentiment was decidedly democratic. 
Cooperative societies existed long before Czecho- 
Slovakia became an independent state. In Bohemia 
(then a province of Austria-Hungary) cooperatives 
are found from 1847 on. Around 1914 there were 
about a thousand consumers’ cooperatives in the 
territory of Czecho-Slovakia. At about this same 
time the agrarian (agricultural) cooperatives be- 
gan a rapid advance, and between 1918 and 1938 
(Munich agreement) we can follow the growth of 
two powerful cooperative groups, namely: a) The 
consumers’ cooperatives, organizing the working 
class, and b) the agricultural cooperatives which 
took care of the rural population—its supply of 
farm needs, financing, marketing of agricultural 
products. Both these groups were of about equal 
importance and size. 

It is characteristic of this country, situated in 
the very heart of Europe, that it is almost devoid 
of extremes in geographical, political, cultural, eco- 
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nomic and most other respects. Although Czecho- 
Slovakian industry was very powerful, it had no 
preponderant position. Industry represented about 
one-third of the population and activities of the 
Czecho-Slovak state, and so did agriculture. Thus 
we see in the cooperative groups a happy balance 
of power, together with diversified aims and activi- 
ties, which exerted a beneficial influence even on 
politics. 

Cooperative societies in Czecho-Slovakia were, 
as a rule, organized by political parties and backed 
by their influence. The worker’s consumer coopera- 
tives were in close connection with the Czech or 
German Social Democratic party, the Czech Social- 
ists and others, while the agricultural cooperatives 
were similarly connected with the Agrarian party. 
The relationship between these various coopera- 
tives was, however, at all times on a much more 
friendly basis than the relationship between the 
respective political parties, and it was instrumental 
in easing the tension between party interests. Com- 
mon purchases, interchange of goods, etc., were 
organized on a large scale between the Consumer 
and the Agricultural Cooperative groups, and de- 
veloped very successfully. 

It should be emphasized that the moral, ideologi- 

cal basis of the cooperatives in Czecho-Slovakia 
constituted at least as large a part of their strength 
and influence as did their economic advantages. 
This was true both of their leading personalities 
and the general membership. It was recognized that 
the directors and staff, generally speaking, were 
people of high integrity and great ability. They 
were inspired by the ideal of cooperative service 
and worked usually for less than they would have 
received in private enterprise. 
‘ Among the members, too, there was a strong 
ideological bond. It was evident that they found 
in their membership a certain pride and the happy 
feeling of belonging to a common enterprise in 
which all were equal, where, too, in many cases 
they could participate in management, or at least 
offer criticism and suggestions. 

The Government favored the movement. This 
was in part due to ideological considerations. The 
cooperatives were in the forefront of the trend 
toward equality, besides offering economic advan- 
tages to those who most needed them. Also the 
questions of control and checking of abuses, etc., 
were simpler than in private business. This fact was 
more important than people in this country can 
realize. Owing to the international situation and 
the system of bi-lateral treaties, foreign trade and 
foreign exchange came under government super- 
vision, and later on also the purchasing, storage 
and distribution of grain. It was, of course, much 
easier to exercise this extensive control with large 
units like cooperatives. Retail prices, too, could be 
more readily controlled. 

On the other hand, certain preferences were 
granted to the cooperatives. There was, for in- 
stance, a lower tax rate than for private enter- 
prises. One condition, however, was attached to 
this tax preference: only those cooperatives which 
served their members exclusively were entitled to 
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it. This stipulation was calculated not only to give 
protection to private enterprise, but also to build 
up a real spirit of cooperative membership. 

Much educational work was carried on for the 
cooperative idea. Most unions published monthly 
periodicals, containing useful information, educa- 
tional articles and even fiction. Some of these had 
a circulation of 150,000 and more. Frequent broad- 
casts were given. Movies were also used, and spe- 
cial cooperative schools were conducted by differ- 
ent unions, giving courses in such subjects as 
bookkeeping, storekeeping, national economy, 
knowledge of merchandise, cooperative theory and 
history, etc. In the last years, educational courses 
by mail were carried on with marked success. 

We shall now consider in more detail the two 
main groups, i.e., the consumers’ cooperatives and 
the agricultural cooperatives. 

Consumers’ Cooperatives. There were, around 
1930, more than 800 consumers’ cooperative socie- 
ties in the country, operating more than 5,000 local 
stores, with about 900,000 members. These figures 
did not change much, and showed only a slight 
increase five years later. One member may be as- 
sumed to have represented an average of three or 
four family members, so that a total of well over 
2,000,000 people (more nearly 3,000,000) out of the 
total population of 15,000,000 participated in the 
movement. 

The average purchase per member was, in 1928, 
about 2,400 Kc. ($80) per year, with a slightly ris- 
ing tendency later. According to American stand- 
ards this may appear to be a very small amount, 
but it must be remembered that living costs in 
Europe are generally much lower than in the 
United States, and that the amount represents 
mostly food and grocery items, though some cloth- 
ing was also sold in the cooperative stores. It was 
by the various educational activities that the mem- 
bers were led to fill a greater part of their need in 
“their” store. 

Prices were usually somewhat lower than in pri- 
vate trade, by from two to five per cent. At the 
end of the year surplus profits were credited to the 
members. This surplus, after allotments to the re- 
serve funds, etc., hardly exceeded two and a half 
per cent of the sales volume, yielding perhaps two 
dollars on the average member’s annual purchase 
of $80. It can readily be seen that this slight share 
of profit could not have been the mainspring of 
the strength and growth of the consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement. Other factors, such as the already- 
mentioned sense of being partners and builders in 
a concern of their own, were of at least equal im- 
portance. 

This feeling was fostered by the practice, fol- 
lowed by the main central cooperative associations, 
of manufacturing standard articles in their own 
factories, providing the members with a product 
under their own brand and of a reliable uniform 
quality. The manufacturing activity developed suc- 
cessfully, offering opportunities for sound invest- 
ment of reserve funds and savings. In some asso- 
ciations twenty per cent or more of the sales vol- 
ume, by 1930, represented articles of their own 




















manufacture, and this percentage undoubtedly rose 
steadily until 1938. Cooperative industry covered 
a wide field, and was frequently under the super- 
vision of outstanding experts. Cooperative plants 
produced flour and bakery products, they preserved 
fruits, canned cucumbers, tomatoes, onions, cheese, 
coffee and tea, spices, soup-extracts and dehydrated 
soups, wine, coffee-malt, chicory, soaps, shoe- 
pastes, cosmetics, underwear, shoes, suspenders, 
etc. 

Agricultural Cooperatives. These were of extra- 
ordinary importance because of the nature of farm 
holdings in Czecho-Slovakia. There were, with few 
exceptions, no large landowners, especially after 
the land reform in 1920. The land was owned by 
small peasants or farmers whose property was of 
moderate size. This policy had the advantage of 
creating a highly stabilized agricultural population, 
politically and psychologically, who worked their 
property personally (with, of course, some help). 
The small peasant in those parts of Europe has in- 
variably a great personal love for the land, which 
may have been his family’s for generations. 

Still, the system of small properties has at the 
same time the disadvantage that the small farmer 
usually cannot afford to use modern machinery and 
production methods. That is where the cooperative 
idea proved of special value; it organized farmers 
in regional groups and bridged the gap between 
small property and efficient production. These re- 
gional cooperatives provided their members with 
modern agricultural machinery which was used by 
the members in turn. At the same time they cov- 
ered a wide range of activities; including processing 
perishable products, such as butter and cheese, dry- 
ing and dehydrating other products, distilling al- 
cohol from potatoes, etc. Furthermore, many of the 
regional cooperatives were purchasing agents of 
agricultural products, such as wheat, corn and rye, 
for the Central Cooperative. More grain was han- 
dled through cooperatives than through private 
trade. 

An important field of the agricultural coopera- 
tives was that of finance. The significance of this 
can be gauged by the fact that the agricultural 
credit societies had deposits to the total of $632,- 
500,000, which was one-third of all bank-deposits 
in the country. The local savings-and-credit soci- 
eties were mostly of the Raiffeisen type. The rate 
of interest was low and the societies provided those 
members who used to run short before the crops 
were harvested with the necessary carry-over 
funds. This contributed towards stabilization of 
prices, and proved to be a great attraction. 

Finally, the educational activity originating in 
the Central Cooperative resulted, in the course of 
years, in a noticeable improvement in the quality 
of agricultural products and in a wholesome stand- 
ardization. In addition to literature, lectures, etc., 
this educational work was carried on through agri- 
cultural exhibitions. These became a national in- 
stitution, especially the big exhibitions in Prague. 
People came from all over the country, and re- 
duced railroad-fares and housing-accommodations 
were provided for them. 


Figures and facts, however, do not tell the story 
of the “co-ops.”’ Cooperation is a product of the 
nobler side of human nature, or it is nothing. Hence 
it is that the “co-ops” have taken deepest root where 
the participants have studied most assiduously in 
the school of mutual helpfulness. Czecho-Slovakia 
was vibrant with that spirit. It is for this reason 
that the cooperatives of the progressive little coun- 
try were full of promise. And knowing this spirit 
and the tenacious character of the Czech people, 
we are entitled to the hope that the cooperatives 
will again flourish in Czecho-Slovakia and even 
contribute to the development of the future liber- 
ated Europe. 


LONG, LONG ROAD 
TO THE NEXT WAR 


WILLIAM L. LUCEY 











THIS country of ours must soon decide whether 
and how far it is willing to cooperate with other 
nations in establishing a sound international organ- 
ization for the security of all nations against ag- 
gression. We must decide whether this nation is 
going to seek security by and in its own strength 
or whether America shall seek it in cooperation 
with other nations through an international organ- 
ization that can and will prevent future aggressions 
and wars. 

Andrew J. May and Clarence Budington Kelland 
have already made their decision and have publicly 
announced it. The United States must seek national 
security by and in its own strength. Accordingly, 
they have promised to take steps to commit the 
nation to their decision. 

Representative May, being chairman of the 
House Committee on Military Affairs, is in a much 
better position than Mr. Kelland, a National Re- 
publican Committeeman, to promote his plan and, 
since Congress will soon hear from him, he should 
be considered first. In a press release (New York 
Times, September 1, 1943), Representative May 
announced his intention to ask Congress after the 
current recess to impose compulsory military train- 
ing on this country. It will be advocated, of course, 
in the name of national security, and because of 
that appeal many will be attracted to the proposal. 
The press release is silent, and I imagine its advo- 
cates will be, too, on the fact that the nation is 
being asked to abandon during the stress of war 
one of its finest national traditions and to accept 
the European military system which has been one 
of the decisive factors in causing wars. 

This is no temporary plan for security to care 
for the troublesome times during reconstruction 
until a system of collective security has been estab- 
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lished. Representative May will ask for the perma- 
nent drafting of all able-bodied young men from the 
ages of seventeen to twenty-one for a year of in- 
tense military training which will be polished off by 
a month’s training annually for five subsequent 
years. About 1,000,000 men will be called up each 
year; after six years, we shall always have about 
6,000,000 soldiers in training. There is no doubt 
about his intentions, and he is honest enough to 
admit that henceforth the United States must carry 
a big stick and forever renounce all proposals for 
disarmament. 

Many will support the proposal. Unfortunately, 
the New York Times did in an editorial that ap- 
peared with the press release. It sounds wonderful, 
especially to men over twenty-one: our youth are 
our security. And since the security of the nation 
is involved, let us be clear on the point. Everyone 
wants security from aggression. During the transi- 
tional years in the postwar period of reconstruc- 
tion, a large army may be needed. If so, then let 
the nation have a large army. But that does not 
call for the scrapping of our voluntary army sys- 
tem which has relieved us of an enormous tax bur- 
den and the danger of a military dictatorship, and 
for the substitution of the European system, which 
has not prevented wars but rather has, on the con- 
trary, sired them. 

The question this nation must answer is: how are 
we going to seek lasting peace and security? Not 
until this nation can with a clear conscience say 
that collective security through an international 
organization is impossible must it resort to the big- 
stick policy. And, even then, the nation must know 
what it is accepting. 

Will the United States be willing to bear the tre- 
mendous burden of what Pope Pius XII has called 
“the heavy slavery of armaments’? And can it? 
The increase in taxes resulting from this proposal 
could be just what it will take to break down our 
economic system in the postwar period—and the 
taxes will not stop with the expenses of a 6,000,000 
army. We shall be asking for an armament race 
after the war, and such requests are not refused. 
No one can say where it will end—very probably in 
another war. Compulsory military training, to put 
it bluntly, is preparation for the next war before 
the end of the present one. 

The acceptance of compulsory military training 
by the United States now would be, in effect, an 
official announcement by this country that it has 
no hope of establishing a just peace based on an in- 
ternational organization which will guarantee the 
keeping of that just peace and which will provide 
security from aggression for all peace-loving na- 
tions. This, I think, is clear. Because lasting peace 
and disarmament—mutually accepted and progres- 
sive disarmament—are inseparable. The first and 
important step in disarmament is the abandonment 
of compulsory military training. And a mutually 
accepted and progressive disarmament, starting 
with the abandonment of compulsory military 
training, can come only through an international 
organization. 

Some quotations from the writings of the Popes 
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will emphasize the importance of disarmament. 
Benedict XV indicated the first fundamental step 
in planning a lasting peace: 

First of all, the fundamental point must be that 
the moral force of right shall be substituted for the 
material force of arms; thence must follow a just 
agreement of all for the simultaneous and reciprocal 
diminution of armaments, in accordance with rules 
and guarantees to be established hereafter .. . 

Cardinal Gasparri, explaining more in detail the 
words of Benedict, called for the first step in dis- 
armament: the ending of the European system of 
compulsory military training and the substitution 
of the American and British system of a voluntary 
military service capable of maintaining public 
order. 

More recently the present Pontiff has warned 
the world that, if we sincerely wish to avoid a third 
war: 

. it is essential to proceed with sincerity and 
honesty to a progressive limitation of armaments. 
The lack of equilibrium between the exaggerated 
armaments of the powerful states and the limited 
armaments of the weaker ones is a menace to har- 
mony and peace among nations, and demands that 
a peaceful and proportionate limit be placed upon 
production and possession of offensive weapons. 

This nation should meditate on this warning before 
accepting the proposal recently made by Represen- 
tative May. 

Clarence Budington Kelland, however, must have 
read the press release on military training with 
pleasure. For he had just made the front pages of 
the newspapers with a postwar plan that would 
need an army of 6,000,000 to implement it effec- 
tively. 

Five zones of safety are blueprinted in Kelland’s 
scheme for national security: four zones of alli- 
ances ranging from global to continental dimen- 
sions; a fifth zone of militant nationalism (the con- 
vex view of isolationism). The fifth zone is the im- 
portant one. It is the zone that the author evi- 
dently believes in. It is the only one to consider, 
for no nation or group of nations would be so stupid 
as to consider negotiations for alliances with us 
while we were building the fifth zone. They, too, 
would at once get busy constructing their own fifth 
zones. 

Briefly, the fifth zone calls for an impregnable 
United States: a five-ocean navy; naval bases and 
other territories, acquired by persuasion or, if need 
be, by occupation, and converted into American 
Gibraltars strategically strung around the globe. A 
few of the Gibraltars have already been selected, 
such as Dakar and Casablanca; but we have only 
the general location of most of them, which will be 
Iceland and Greenland, points in the Caribbean 
and the South Atlantic, in the Pacific and in any 
other ocean or on any other land we may consider 
necessary. 

One must not lightly ignore Kelland’s plan. Fan- 
tastic as it seems and is, Raymond Clapper in a 
syndicated article (August 26) has praised it as 
stimulating and constructive thinking. It has one 
promising feature. For a long time now there has 
been underground talk of the necessity of secur- 
ing certain land and naval bases on the ground of 





























national security—the same justification Russia 
claims for the absorption of the Baltic states. Kel- 
land has hoisted the talk into mid-air where all can 
see the full implications of land-grabbing. It should 
then be driven deep under ground forever. 

The disheartening aspect of the fifth zone is the 
ease with which the first point of the Atlantic 
Charter is repudiated. The Charter’s first point is a 
clear and concrete commitment that the victorious 
powers will not, as after the last war, enrich them- 
selves by territorial aggrandizement. It is a wise 
and an essential commitment for a just peace. It is 
on the strength of that commitment that we hope 
to prevent an injustice against the Baltic states, 
and thus prevent, as Don Luigi Sturzo has ably 
pointed out in AMERICA (August 26, 1943), what 
may prove to be the first step towards the next 
war. Only God knows how many injustices must 
be committed by the United States to construct 
Kelland’s fifth zone. 

The taking by force of one naval base or one 
strip of territory can be, and probably will be, the 
beginning of an imperialistic grab by the big vic- 
torious powers. No nation will stand idly by while 
we are taking naval bases and building Gibraltars; 
our first one will be matched by their first one, and 
their first one will be covered by our second one, 
and so forth. We cannot have imperialism and a 
just peace; we cannot even have peace, for im- 
perialism and wars are mated. 

The United States has had its day of imperialism. 
It was mild and brief, but quite enough for a nation 
whose birth was a protest against imperialism. It 
was not a mere coincidence that our imperialism 
was first nourished on a harmless naval base. Presi- 
dent McKinley admitted, on the arrival of the news 
that Dewey had destroyed the Spanish fleet at Ma- 
nila, that he could not place the Philippines within 
2,000 miles of their correct location. Consideration 
of a naval base (Manila) suggested the need of the 
island of Luzon, and ended with the demand for the 
whole archipelago. That decision divided the nation. 
Walter Lippmann in his recent volume, U. 8S. For- 
eign Policy, traces many of our twentieth-century 
woes to our failure to formulate and accept a for- 
eign policy commensurate with our commitments 
in the Far East. The reason, I think, is clear: it 
meant a foreign policy based on imperialism, and 
a sound section of the nation did not and would not 
accept imperialism and insisted that the venture 
be repudiated. We have seen that mistake corrected 
and the correction rewarded. 

The nation’s choice today is not between mili- 
tant imperialism and what Kelland calls a “Utopian 
super-state.” This country can cooperate with other 
nations in establishing an international organiza- 
tion strong enovgh to prevent aggressions and wars 
without surrendering its independence or tradi- 
tions. The peace that will follow this war will de- 
pend very much on this nation’s choice; this nation 
can decide how just and lasting the peace will be. 

In making the choice it will be well to remember 
that compulsory military training and militant na- 
tionalism have not yet made a just and lasting 
peace. 


FARMING BY NOTE 


AXIOMS about how to learn farming are as plenti- 
ful as army worms in a Maryland tobacco field. 
Like Kipling’s ways of writing tribal lays, all of 
them are right. Rightest of all, of course, is the 
universally accepted saw that nobody can ever be 
a real farmer unless he (shes are ignored) has 
been raised on a farm in youth and is preferably 
of agricultural ancestry. 

I have always accepted this teaching with simple 
and humble faith. But of late this faith has become 
somewhat shattered by impact with the hard, un- 
compromising rock of fact. 

If you drive along the highway in the heart of 
the Blue Grass country, you will pass the gates of 
a very lovely convent school, once the residence of 
a famous citizen of that region. Some eighty-eight 
acres of fine farm land stretch between the convent 
and the nearby creeks: no great domain, yet 
enough to supply a fairly bountiful table, under a 
skilled management. 

For one reason or another, the management was 
lacking the assistance that the Religious who 
taught in the Academy needed in order to utilize 
their land. People “born on farms” were all around 
them, but people who made things grow were ab- 
sent. The country could raise race horses, but you 
cannot eat thoroughbreds, and what the boarders 
wanted was meat and beans. Then came Miss Tabb. 

She hailed from England, and taught music. She 
had never been on a farm. Knew nothing about 
farming, but simply believed that farming was nec- 
essary, and the Academy should stop buying food 
and should raise it. She took a bee-line to the heart 
of the problem. Acting against all “‘wise’’ farmer’s 
rules, she wrote to the State Agricultural College 
and asked for written directions on how to farm. 
She learned, by correspondence, the difference be- 
tween wheat and barley, and studied how to feed 
calves. She taught her music all day, but rose at 
dawn to see if things were growing. She was one 
hundred per cent theory and had not learned by a 
bit of practice. 

Result: she raised a crop. She raised more crops. 
She raised poultry, hogs, cattle, vegetables and 
staple crops. She sold her surplus and made money 
which she plowed back into farm improvements. 
The born farmers came from far and near to hang 
over the fence and count her rows and stalks. Now 
the Academy eats in a rather literal sense out of 
her hand, but still more literally out of her idea. 
Her explanation: Britishers like the soil. Experts 
understand the soil. You ask the experts what to 
do. Ergo. 

Have you any better explanation? I guess none 
other, save just one conjecture. The fields she made 
blossom were often walked over, between his yearly 
talks in the convent chapel, by a great and holy 
man who was once Associate Editor of AMERICA, 
but has now gone to his lasting reward. Farms 
were close to this man’s heart, as was all that was 
human or Divine and goodly. I think his prayers 
did their part in turning the tide of earth and sea- 
son in favor of Miss Tabb. J. L. F. 
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SEEKING PEACE 


IN this issue, AMERICA publishes the text of the Declara- 
tion on a Just Peace which is signed by members of the 
Catholic Hierarchy of the United States as well as by a 
number of Catholic clergymen and laymen actively iden- 
tified with the cause of world peace in recent years. The 
same Declaration, in identical language, has been issued 
and signed by a similarly prominent group of Protestant 
and Jewish religious leaders. It represents part of a large 
area of agreement reached after comparison of some 100 
separate peace statements. The only diversity is in the 
preamble. The latter is differently worded in each in- 
stance, since each religious group will have its own 
particular teaching as to the ultimate way in which a 
peace-assuring world order will actually be attained. 

The prominence being given to this Declaration in the 
current press and news weeklies testifies to the impres- 
sion which its issuance is making on the public mind. 
Among all serious and religious-minded men there is a 
mutual concern as the hour steadily approaches when our 
country must declare once and for all its policies upon a 
just postwar order. Temporary decisions exacted from us 
by the war’s progress anticipate that hour. Already ques- 
tions pile up which, if wrongly answered, will lay the 
seeds for future wars. 

The Declaration announces to our statesmen and econ- 
omists and business men, as well as to the great masses of 
the people, certain elementary truths of natural justice in 
their application to the complex problem of an interna- 
tional world order. These truths belong to Christian 
teaching. They are not the whole of that teaching, nor its 
loftiest heritage. They are simply the indispensable mini- 
mum of that moral law which in the language of Pope 
Pius XII: “the Creator Himself manifested in a natural 
order, and which He has engraved with indelible char- 
acters on the hearts of men.” 

The agreement as to application of spiritual truths to a 
temporal order, which this Declaration indicates, implies 
in no sense a lessening of religious differences. We should 
be totally unwarranted in jumping to any such conclusion. 
The Declaration is not even, in the proper sense of the 
word, a “joint statement.” But it is a clear response to 
our present Holy Father’s “appeal to the conscience of 
the world,” spoken to all humanity (Christmas, 1942). 
“We turn,” he said, “to all those who are united with Us 
at least by the bond of faith in God . . . to unite and col- 
laborate toward the renewal of society in spirit and 
truth.” 

The proclamation of these truths places upon all men a 
grave responsibility for their fulfilment. This responsi- 
bility rests most heavily upon those who by reason of 
their position and influence can most easily see these 
aims effected. But it rests in a proportionate measure 
upon all men, and to Catholics above all falls the duty of 
providing the spiritual leadership in the moral combat for 
a just world. The Seven Points are not compiled merely 
to be dreamed over. Our responsibility will not have been 
fulfilled until we have, through study, fully grasped their 
meaning for ourselves, spread the knowledge of them, 
and seen that our elected representatives follow their 
direction when they apply themselves to working out the 
concrete problems of peace. 
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PREAMBLE AND A STAT 


WE present for the consideration of all men oj 


embodying the principles of the moral law and 


To our mind they express the minimum requi 


fair to all men. They are the foundation on 


motives of Christian justice and charity for t 


1. The Moral Law Must Govern World Society. | 


The organization of a just peace depends upon 
practical recognition of the fact that not only 
individuals but nations, states and international 
society are subject to the sovereignty of God 
and to the moral law which comes from God. 


2. The Rights of the Individual Must Be Assured. 


The dignity of the human person as the image 
of God must be set forth in all its essential im- 
plications in an international declaration of 
rights, and be vindicated by the positive action 
of national governments and international or- 
ganization. States as well as individuals must 
repudiate racial, religious or other discrimina- 
tion in violation of those rights. 


3. The Rights of Oppressed, Weak or Colonial 
Peoples Must Be Protected. 


The rights of all peoples, large and small, sub- 
ject to the good of the organized world commu- 
nity, must be safeguarded within the frame- 
work of collective security. The progress of 
undeveloped, colonial, or oppressed peoples to- 
ward political responsibility must be the object 
of international concern. 


4. The Rights of Minorities Must Be Secured. 
National governments and international organ- 











ization must respect and guarantee the rights 
of ethnic, religious and cultural minorities to 
economic livelihood, to equal opportunity for 
educational and cultural development, and to 
political equality. 
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5. International Institutions to Maintain Peace 
with Justice Must Be Organized. 


An enduring peace requires the organization of 
international institutions which will: a) develop 
a body of international law; b) guarantee the 
faithful fulfilment of international obligations, 
and revise them when necessary; c) assure col- 
lective security by drastic limitation and con- 
tinuing control of armaments, compulsory arbi- 
tration and adjudication of controversies, and 
the use when necessary of adequate sanctions 
to enforce the law. 


6. International Economic Cooperation Must Be 
4 

International economic collaboration to assist 

all states to provide an adequate standard of 

living for their citizens must replace the present 

economic monopoly and exploitation of natural 

resources by privileged groups and states. 


7. A Just Social Order Within Each State Must 
Be Achieved. 


Since the harmony and well being of the world 
community are intimately bound up with the 
internal equilibrium and social order of the.in- 
dividual states, steps must be taken to pro- 
vide for the security of the family, the collab- 
oration of all groups and classes in the interest 
of the common good, a standard of living ade- 
quate for self-development and family life, 
decent conditions of work, and participation by 
labor in decisions affecting its welfare. 
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do not constitute the Statement. 


PLANNING PEACE 


CATHOLIC, Protestant and Jewish signatories of the 
Declaration made public this week may seem to be op- 
posing a very frail weapon to the tremendous forces of 
evil in the world of today; but they wield the Sword of 
the Spirit—the only weapon that is of any use in the war 
beneath the war. 

This is a World War in a deeper and profounder sense 
than most men realize when they use those words; it 
is the War for the World, the battle for man’s soul and 
man’s eternal destiny that is being fought under our 
eyes. If manpower and material resources and the will 
to fight on till victory were enough to win that deeper 
and underlying war, the Pope and all the men of good 
will whose assistance he has so often bespoken might 
rest easy; for we have more than enough in materials, 
manpower and the will to win. 

But the Pope—and he expresses the feelings of a vast 
multitude both within and without the Church—is pro- 
foundly uneasy. It is not that our leaders do not desire 
peace and justice to prevail in the world; it is not that 
men’s hearts in every land are not hungry for the things 
that war and injustice have deprived them of. It is that 
so many men, in high station and in low, are blind to the 
nature of the only basis upon which a just and peaceful 
society may be built. Religious leaders, therefore, have 
come forward to raise their voices, even in today’s wilder- 
ness, and proclaim to a mortally sick world the only 
conditions of health. They are doing no more than their 
duty; they are doing what they dare not omit under pain 
of being unfaithful to their sacred charge. For Catholics, 
the voice of their Bishops, echoing the desperate plea of 
the Holy Father, must carry great authority; and no 
Catholic can absolve himself from the responsibility of 
bringing God’s help and God’s law to the world. 

The first requisite for peace is Order. In fact, every 
leader speaks of the “order” he proposes to create. The 
first point goes directly to the root of the matter by de- 
claring that the only assured basis of a world order is 
the Law of God. A collection of separate sovereignties, 
each independent of any control, cannot be called ordered. 
There must be an Orderer, a Sovereign higher than any 
earthly sovereign—and that Sovereign is God. Unless 
there is a Law to which states must submit and which 
they cannot throw off at will, there is no stable world 
order. The Law cannot rest on material force; for the 
law that rests on force is no stronger than the force it 
rests on. Only when the nations have a “practical rec- 
ognition” of the sovereignty of God and the supremacy 
of the moral law can they advance surely along the road 
to peace. 

Just order establishes the proper relations between 
great and small, powerful and weak. In a well ordered 
state, the wealthy and the poor have the same rights 
before the law. The stronger or the cleverer are not al- 
lowed to use their strength to the detriment of the weak 
or backward members. So must it be in a well ordered 
world: and that is the intent of the third point. The 
nations which have developed to the stage of full sov- 
ereignty must be secure in their rights and free from 
the threat of domination or extinction by powerful neigh- 
bors. Undeveloped peoples, still in the colonial stage, must 
be the care of the nations who rule them; and the object 
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of that rule should be to bring the subject people 
to full nationhood. 

Economic inequalities have been no less a cause 
of international strife than they have been within 
the national social order. A just international order 
would provide all nations with adequate access 
to those resources which their economic life reason- 
ably demands. Economic domination and oppres- 
sion can be quite as absolute as political; and eco- 
nomic freedom is no small part of a nation’s sov- 
ereignty. Hence the sixth point calls for economic 
cooperation in order to provide an adequate stand- 
ard of living for the citizens of all countries. 

But, human nature being what it is, an inter- 
national order can no more implement itself than 
national or civic order. Even with the best of good 
will, men and nations will have honest differences 
and disputes; and there is always the threat of the 
man or nation who has not a good wiil. The nations 
of the world must face this difficulty, as they have 
not hitherto done, and be prepared to shoulder 
jointly the responsibility for assuring the peaceful 
solution of disputes and maintaining world order. 
This is the sense of the fifth point. 

No less important than order among nations is 
order within nations. Strife or clash of classes in 
a nation is an invitation to the least desirable 
elements to assume control—and a temptation for 
the people to follow after whatever jingoistic 
panacea they may propose. Basic in a just social 
order is the recognition of human dignity—of every 
man as a child of God, beloved of his Creator and 
ennobled by an eternal destiny. The first attack of 
the dictator is on man’s innate dignity, debasing 
the citizen to be the creature and slave of the 
omnipotent state. No nation is worthy of the name 
which does not recognize and guarantee the essen- 
tial dignity and freedom of man. Therefore the 
second point demands that all nations interest 
themselves in this—for international cooperation is 
meant for men and for men’s good; and it should 
not shirk this duty. Similarly, the nations must 
respect the historic traditions of minorities within 
their borders. These are human traditions, inter- 
woven into human lives; and so long as they do not 
harm the general good, they can rightfully demand 
respect from the state. Denial of minority rights 
has always been a fruitful source of international 
friction. To stop this source is the aim of the fourth 
point. 

Finally, important duties of the state are summed 
up in the seventh point, which asks for a just so- 
cial order in each state. Few (if any) states in 
the world today can show a truly just social order. 
To the building of such an order, thus bringing 
peace within its own borders among all its citizens, 
must each state turn. It is a task of the first mag- 
nitude, as the experience of many states, including 
our own United States, will testify. But until it is 
done, the danger to international peace is not re- 
moved. The last point, like all the others, leans on 
the first. For no state can achieve a just social 
order among its people on any other basis than the 
practical recognition of the sovereignty of God and 
the sanctity of His Law. 
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FULFILLING PEACE 


TWO wise men were discussing what the world 
needed so that we might really put into effect the 
requirements of a lasting peace. 

One of these wise men pleaded for the love of 
God and neighbor. “Principles of justice, minimum 
standards of international morality, have their 
place,” he said, “but none of these things will be 
put into effect unless we have the love of God in 
our hearts.” The most practical peace message ever 
uttered was that spoken by our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, when He proclaimed, in answer to the 
“doctor of the Law”: “ “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole 
soul, and with thy whole mind. This is the greatest 
and the first commandment.’ And the second is like 
it; ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’” 
(Saint Matthew xxii, 35:39.) 

The other wise man pleaded for justice. “Love 
without justice is merely pretense. You will never 
bring lasting peace to the world merely through 
kindly deeds or benevolent feelings. The fuel for 
future wars lies in men’s profound resentment that 
their natural rights have been violated and that 
they have no way to vindicate their just claims.” 

Both of these men were right. All the moral 
principles in the world will rest lifeless in the text- 
books of the ethicists unless there are men and 
women ready to sacrifice themselves on their 
neighbor’s behalf. On the other hand, if we truly 
love God and our neighbor, we shall share, as Pope 
Pius XII says, “that hunger and thirst after justice 
which is proclaimed as a beatitude in the Sermon 
on the Mount, and which supposes as its natural 
foundation the moral virtue of justice.” And to 
think otherwise is sheer hypocrisy. 

Furthermore, the more deeply we are conscious 
of the frightful havoc wrought in the world by the 
disregard of the elementary truths of justice con- 
tained in the Declaration on World Peace, the more 
we shall pray and work for the kindling in our own 
hearts, and the hearts of all men, the highest and 
most really effective love for one’s neighbor. That 
love is inspired by the Divine Redeemer’s love for 
all mankind, for whom He offered His life in sacri- 
fice. Such love springs from Divine Faith, and the 
Pope makes plain that those who share this Faith 
bear the greatest responsibility and enjoy the 
greatest opportunity in the task of saving the souls 
and bodies of men from the scourge of war. 

If our love for God and neighbor is genuine, we 
shall hearken at once, as individuals and in our 
organized Catholic social action, to those “cries 
which rise from the depths and call for justice.” 
Says the Pope: “For a Christian who is conscious 
of his responsibilities towards even the least of his 
brethren there is no such thing as slothful tran- 
quillity, no question of flight, but of struggle, of 
action against every inaction and desertion.” He 
calls for “flaming courage for a spiritual crusade.” 
God wills it, and our Bishops are leading us in it, 
and all men of good will will join with us. Our 
personal, Christ-like love of God must be the 
answer. 
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THE criticism Van Wyck Brooks scored on the 
literature of our time—‘“that writers have ceased 
to be the voices of the people”—seems not to apply 
to Catholic writers. Theirs is too often the opposite 
sin. They appear to have been the too faithful 
voices of a people, echoes of their surface pietism, 
catering to their unsophistication and insufficiencies 
as am.audience. Our writers, the majority of them, 
have been “falsely true” in their service of that 
Catholic audience and to the seriousness of their 
profession. For they have followed where they 
should have led, have been molded to a way of 
writing instead of molding the attitudes of their 
reading mass. 

The taste and temper of that mass have been 
commercially gauged in a recent issue of Writers’ 
Digest. The open-sesame to the Catholic market, 
one learns, consists in a set of “good” characters 
(beautiful, loveable like Saroyan’s but preferably 
asexual) involved in a mechanical predicament 
(best resolved by “God” in the machinery of plot). 
There must be a moral, pointed and obvious, for 
subtlety is unsafe and pays small royalties. To 
which end Triumphant Virtue, unlaid ghost of an 
interred Victorianism, must emerge smugly radiant 
in the denouement. ,; 

Sarcasm and exaggeration apart, the author of 
that article seemed unaware of his insult to Cath- 
olic intelligence and taste—a taste, be it remem- 
bered, that Chesterton defined as “gusto.” More 
unfortunately, many Catholics, writers or readers, 
would not themselves feel the insult. But worst of 
all is the embarrassing truth of its commercial 
soundness. For Catholic audiences do want that 
sort of thing. Catholic editors and publishers, mar- 
ket-wise, indulge these infelicitous tastes, and large 
numbers of Catholic writers, mindful, too, of the 
boiling kettle, succumb to circumstance and con- 
tinue to produce it. 

Our more acute Catholic writers may be cynical- 
ly amused by this commercial moralizing, under 
whatever compulsion, as Lowell was in poking bit- 
ter fun at his own “preaching” in Fable for Critics: 
There’s Lowell, who’s striving Parnassus to climb 
With a whole bale of isms tied together with rhyme. 
He might get on alone, spite of brambles and boulders, 
But he can’t with that bundle he has on his shoulders. 


The top of the hill he will ne’er come nigh reaching 
Till he learns the distinction ’twixt singing and preach- 


ing. 
But their amusement must sour on the realiza- 
tion that it is a strong and rare talent whose 


original vitality is unsapped through a continued 
course of journalistic potboiling. And perhaps even 
these writers are unconscious of the ironic analogy 
between themselves and some of their nonsectarian 
contemporaries. The latter may ensure the finan- 
cial success of their fictions by deliberately charg- 
ing them with sexatricity; the former, on an iden- 
tical motive, make use of the more moral but equal- 
ly mercenary condiments of “sweetness and light.” 
Both commit the same authorial sin, however 
theologically sinless the one may be. For the bun- 
dle on the Catholic shoulder is as excessive as the 
bale on the non-Catholic. The difference has been 
pointed out as a difference between isms, moral, 
not literary. It is as great an error, from the criti- 
cal viewpoint, to cater to the starched pruderies 
of one audience as to pander to the loose prurience 
of another. 

This audience-consciousness is a massive threat 
to serious Catholic writing. More, it has on occa- 
sion dulled the edge of Catholic criticism. Recall 
the extreme encomiums elicited by the subject mat- 
ter and applied to the literary re-creation of the 
Holy Family in The Woman Wrapped In Silence. 
The work undoubtedly and deservedly pleased large 
numbers of readers, but the gross compliment of 
one critic that it was the greatest Catholic poem 
of the last hundred (later amended to two hun- 
dred) years, was patent exaggeration. Such critical 
absurdities must only encourage and perpetuate 
mediocrity and will continue to invite ridicule. 

Yet it is the duty of the Catholic critic to rescue 
our writers from their audience, if the latter are 
unable to save themselves. The critic must state 
flatly that a saccharine content of moral goodness 
does not make fiction or poetry specifically Cath- 
olic. Almost anyone can write a pious story just 
as, Leonard Feeney tells us, anyone can sell a 
dirty one. It should be made clear that if there is 
anything which formally distinguishes Catholic 
writing it is that central strength of Catholicism 
itself—not sinlessness but the consciousness of sin, 
a concept which includes but is far from exhausted 
by the concupiscence of flesh—for the greatest sins, 
those of which many are less intensely conscious, 
are posited against the greatest of the Command- 
ments, love of God and one’s neighbor. It is in the 
light of this concept, too, that one must interpret 
Newman’s declaration that “we cannot have a sin- 
less literature in a sinful world.” For that is an 
application to literature of the doctrine of Original 
Sin, a humbling admission of what to Catholics is 
an ancient if unrealized truth, that the nature of 
man—the raw stuff of art—is a fallen and imper- 
fect nature. And it will then be realized how, for 
this reason, all art labors under a double incom- 
pleteness-——that of-its humn rhaterial:and its hu- 
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This sin-consciousness is not only a central Cath- 
olic idea but, in one form or another, is the recur- 
rent note in all the great human books. It is as old 
and older than the poet Ovid’s famous line: Video 
meliora proboque; deteriora sequor; it is implicit 
in the vanitas vanitatum of Ecclesiastes, and ex- 
plicit in the simple narrative of Genesis. It is that 
impermanence in art and men that gives per- 
manence to their standards of ethics and esthetics. 
Dostoyevsky had it for his principle theme in his 
meditations on human freedom and on the origins 
of evil and holiness (The Brothers Karamazov), and 
even so amoral an author as Maugham could not 
avoid it when he attempted a conscientious piece 
of literature (Of Human Bondage). And it was for 
this reason, too, Tertullian claimed that all that 
was best in literature belonged to the Christians, 
for to them belonged the more correct and com- 
plete understanding of the nature of man. 

This concept, then, is endemic to what is called 
the “Christian tradition,” the continuance through 
time of Catholic thought and the Catholic way of 
life. It is not endemic in America to literature’s 
Catholic audience, as an audience. For the Christian 
tradition itself has not had time to sink its roots 
deep into American consciousness. Before the Civil 
War Brownson’s Quarterly Review was the only 
representative vehicle of Catholic opinion. The 
years 1865-66 saw the first permanent beginnings 
of Catholic literary expression. Hecker’s Catholic 
World, The Messenger of the Sacred Heart, Ave 
Maria and Messenger (forerunner of AMERICA) 
were begun in those years, less than three genera- 
tions ago. 

Nor, omitting the controversial issue of a Jansen- 
istic strain in the Irish bulk of Catholic immigrants, 
is the malinfluence of Puritanism upon that popu- 
lation, especially the more literate portions of it, 
to be underestimated. For early American culture, 
such as it was, located in New England, was there 
identified with native Puritanism, intrinsically 
hostile to thought and things Catholic. This back- 
ground inevitably casts its shadow on the contem- 
porary scene. There are traces of it today in our 
literary witch-hunting, the needles of hyper- 
criticism applied to the written word and unwrit- 
ten motive of the suspected pornographer. And al- 
most anyone may be suspect. No writer, indeed, 
is entirely safe if his characters are flesh and blood 
and not plaster. Undset and Greene are hurried off 
religiously to the stake. No matter that underneath 
the medieval coarseness of Undset there surge the 
turbulent energies of a spiritual awareness, that 
beneath the grime and collapsing despair of Greene 
there is the constant miracle of faith in Sacramen- 
tal life. These under-qualities go unrecognized by 
large portions of the contemporary Catholic audi- 
ence. They seem to lack the insight that profounder 
authors presuppose in their readers. They are cul- 
turally immature. 

Who else, such being the case, but European 
Catholics can keep the Christian tradition alive? 
It is part of their heritage as Europeans. It should 
be the portifn of Catholic ‘Anierica; too, but the 
transference is’ yet’ incomplete. It is idle to expect 
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the novel from an American Catholic till Catholic 
readers stop clicking their tongues over such books 
as Léon Bloy’s The Woman Who Was Poor. For if 
a Waugh or Bernanos were to appear in America 
now they would be hounded into obscurity. 

Calling things by their right name, what is meant 
by saying that “the soil’ of America is not ready 
for the great novel on a Catholic theme is that the 
people are not ready. They are literariky unsophis- 
ticated, overimpressed by surfaces, given to con- 
fusion of individuals with types, sacrifice of sig- 
nificant wholes for less significant parts, incapable 
of or unaccustomed to firm distinction between the 
substance and the mode, the message and the ex- 
pression. Or perhaps it is an American more than 
a Catholic failing, for to a people used to weekly 
inoculation of Collier’s and Sateve Post, etc., sur- 
faces may become altogether satisfactory. In any 
event, our apostles of reality in literature must 
continue, like Saint Paul, to feed their people milk 
and pap, till they grow strong enough for meat. 

Balzac speaks somewhere of “the hundred men 
who tell France what to think,” acknowledging the 
existence and significance of that intellectual nu- 
cleus that gives society its tone and character. How- 
ever true this may have been of Balzac’s France, 
the inverse holds for contemporary America, The 
audience-mass seems morally to dictate what our 
“hundred” authors shall think into their writing. 
One may understand, even admire the zeal of that 
mass, but cannot excuse its severe philistinism or 
bourgeois mediocrity. As for Catholic writers—if 
they have not lacked talent, they have concealed 
it under a lack of courage and literary indepen- 
dence. By principle they should be the catalytic 
agents informing and determining the quality of 
the mass, its literary and even its spiritual tone and 
substance. Instead they are a variety of foam and 
vapor cooling on the surface. 

Until this condition is rectified, there can be 
little hope for representative Catholic writing along 
creative lines. The obligation rests upon the talents 
and integrity of the writers, who must leaven and 
change the mass. The people, as Carlyle said in an 
allied context, are helpless and directionless of 
themselves. Critics must point the way, writers 
must lead from the narrows of partisanship and 
that throttling mediocrity that has bred in literary 
Catholicism a subsconscious sense of inferiority. 
It is bad enough that we must apologize for our in- 
abilities, it is worse when we defend them on the 
too-familiar grounds that this is a bad, bad world 
where goodness, even in letters, must go unrec- 
ognized. This Gummidgean self-pardon or the 
righteous aloofness of a Wimpole Street are equally 
ridiculous and dangerous poses. Recognition comes 
only to merit. There is neither merit nor goodness, 
in any sense, in the passive acquiescence of so many 
of our writers to the prejudices and insufficiencies 
of their audience. The critical impertinence of 
Sainte-Beuve is pertinent and sound advice to the 
Gummidges and Barretts among our writers: 
Faites quelques choses! On parlera de vous. Do 
something about it. Recognition and the rest will] 
follow. 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY PLATO 


a. — c. By Charles A. Beard. The Viking 
s. 

THE title reminds thoughtful readers of another famous 
book of the same name, the dialogs of Grecian Plato. 
Plato was the teacher of the “Master of them that 
know,” Aristotle of Stagira. Beard has been called the 
greatest living teacher of American history. Now, quite 
obviously, there is no possibility of a broad consensus 
on this latter bit of eulogy, but, on the other hand, any- 
one who has met, heard, read or sat under Charles A. 
Beard will never forget the impress made upon his 
audience and his generation by this profound historian 
and thinker. 

Whatever Beard has written has been worth reading. 
True, one can trace his intellectual changes through a 
kind of materialism in his Rise of American Civilization, 
a seeming spark of revolutionary fervor in his sponsor- 
ship of the extreme in civil liberties during the Twenties 
and early Thirties, a serious effort to think through the 
changes manifest in the New Deal period, and a final 
maturing of a great mind portrayed in the present vol- 
ume. He has been charged with vagaries of various 
sorts, but never with a lack of serious scholarship and 
intellectual integrity. For long, many of his admirers 
persisted in calling him an economic determinist. How 
shallow was this judgment he himself pointed out, to 
those who read, in his brilliant essay entitled “That 
Noble Dream,” in 1933. Persistently he approached his- 
tory from the economic angle, in a sincere effort to 
measure what validity this force had in our national 
story. But he never thought that he held the full cup of 
history to his lips. To him the boast of Ranke, to picture 
the past exactly as it occured, with photographic ac- 
curacy, was both presumptuous and idle. With all his 
bravado, Beard was modest, cautious, shy of error in 
his search for truth. 

In The Republic he harks back to the classic form of 
dialog as the shaper of philosophy. Classic, too, is the 
language that he chooses; read aloud it reminds one 
of periods long ago encountered in the Crito or the 
works of Cicero. The difference between Plato and 
Beard lies in this: the former speculates on the ideal 
Republic; the latter describes one that actually exists. 
Casual guests gather round him in his parlor for eve- 
nings of discussion. They have sought his help to un- 
ravel the mysterious nature of our American govern- 
ment. With the kindliness of ripe years and a genial 
temperament, he leads them through the ideas stated in 
the preamble to our Constitution and those most marked 
in the Bill of Rights. Gently he keeps their attention 
focused on his central idea, that the United States is a 
“constitutional government,” not a parliamentary sys- 
tem. He does particularly well on what contribution 
— have made to our political thought (pp. 119- 

On our idea of religious liberty and its limitations he 
quotes the Supreme Court in this pointed opinion: “How- 
ever free the exercise of religion may be, it must be 
subordinate to the criminal laws of the country, passed 
with reference to actions regarded by general consent 
as properly the subjects of punitive legislation.” His 
dialog on Labor and on Labor-Management organiza- 
tions (pp. 292-301) merits a deal of study. So, too, does 
his brief though penetrating “Critique of the Federal 


Finally, the moving declaration of faith in our political 
structure by so highly qualified an American as Doctor 
Beard will inspire all who read his delightful book. And, 
for the good of our country, we hope they will be many. 

W. Evcene SHIELS 


FARRELLIZED COCKNEY 


NoNE But THE LONELY Heart. By Richard Llewellyn. 

The Macmillan Co. $2.75 
REMARKABLE for its coarseness and its tenderness, 
this novel is a far cry from the idyllic How Green Was 
My Valley. If that best-seller of a few years ago was 
classic for its depiction of a family life that was, despite 
its setting in a mining town, patriarchal and rural, this 
raw document may be classic for its painting of the 
worst evils of urbanization. For it deals with the life of 
one Ernie Mott, a young Cockney of the slums, who 
drifts into a life of crime, all the while dreaming pa- 
thetic dreams of what his life ought to be. 

It is in the penetration and understanding with which 
the author gets inside his character that the tenderness 
shows; but it is a tenderness misplaced—Ernie simply 
does not deserve all the loving care and solicitude that 
the author has expended to bring him and his cheap and 
egocentric thoughts to life. 

The whole story is written as though Ernie were tell- 
ing the tale in the third person, and Cockney slang and 
illiteracy salt every sentence. That makes hard reading, 
at least till one gets used to the idiom. There is little 
plot, but simply page after page of what might be 
Ernie’s diary. 

It is, indeed, a lonely heart that is bared in this stark 
and morbid tale, and the sad commentary must be that 
there are millions (in slums and out of them) who are 
lonely in just that way—-lonely for they know not what, 
save for the fulfilment of their dreams of lust and 
notoriety. 

No one wants a return of Pollyanna to fiction, and 
realism is a virtue for an author to cherish, but human 
nature does expect some little spark of nobility, even in 
the sorriest tale. There is none here, and there might 
well have been, as there was in the analogous A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn. 

Anatomical and biological trimmings, and in no deli- 
cate terms, dot the pages, as they smirched Ernie’s im- 
agination. It is a shame that so lovely a title, recalling 
so lovely a song, had to be squandered on the life story 
of a shiftly, pimply and ignoble delinquent. This is an- 
other of those “little people” books whose strange thesis 
always seems to be that the “little man” is little indeed, 
in stature, in social level and in common, ordinary de- 
cency. We have to admit that the author has pulled off 
a remarkable feat of virtuosity, but so did the laboring 
mountains that whelped the mouse—correction: this 
mouse is a rat. Haro_p C. GARDINER 


OLD AND NEW IN CANADA 


FRENCH CANADA IN TRANSITION. By Everett Cherring- 

ton Hughes. University of Chicago Press. $2.50 
FRENCH CANADIANS are concerned, not without rea- 
son, that they are not understood as they might be in 
the United States. When an English Canadian sociolo- 
gist takes a small Quebec industrial town to pieces, in 
the manner of Robert Lynd’s Middletown, and analyzes 
its component parts, a French Canadian or a true lover 
of French Canada is likely to become uneasy. Without 
sympathy, he will say, there will be no true understand- 
ing of the principles that underlie French Canadian 
community life. The professional social surveyor will 
snoop for the insignificant, or he will put things pre- 
sumably out of proper proportion so a caricature will 
result. 

Since I have only second-hand knowledge of French 
Canada or Quebec, I have no clear way of determining 
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HUMANISM AND THEOLOGY 


by Werner Jaeger, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
The 1943 Aquinas Lecture—$1.50 


A historical explanation of the continuity 
which exists in the natural theologies of 
Plato, Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas. 


Other Aquinas Lectures 


ST. THOMAS AND THE LIFE OF LEARNING (1937) 





by the Rev. John F. McCormick, S.J. $1.00 
ST. THOMAS AND THE GENTILES (1938) 

by Mortimer J. Adler, Ph.D. 1.50 
ST. THOMAS AND THE GREEKS (1939) 

by Anton C. Pegis, Ph.D. 1.50 
THE NATURE AND FUNCTIONS OF AUTHORITY (1940) 

by Yves Simon, Ph.D. 1.50 
ST. THOMAS AND ANALOGY (1941) 

by the Rev. Gerald B. Phelan, Ph.D. 1.50 
ST. THOMAS AND THE PROBLEM OF EVIL (1942) 

by Jacques Maritain, Ph.D. 1.50 
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The story of dangerous journeys 
across the vastness and wonder of 
the Alaskan terrain. 


A book packed with action and ad- 
venture. 


Mush, You MALEMUTES! 


by the greatest modern explorer of 
Alaska—Father Hubbard. This is his 
story as only he could write it! 
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just what details in Mr. Hughes’ study of “Cantonville” 
may be objected to by the people he describes. Mr. 
Hughes assumes such objections will be raised, but is 
prepared to meet them. He is closely employed in giv- 
ing a rather Breughel-like portrait—in the familiar sur- 
vey style—of just what happens when a rural folk so- 
ciety is exposed to the “quintessence of capitalism,” rep- 
resented by the English-Canadian controlled industries 
that have come to Cantonville. 

“Drawn en masse into the world of extreme capital- 
ism,” according to Mr. Hughes: 


French Canadians are in the process of making their 
adjustment to the latest and thus far the most revo- 
lutionary of changes set going in their midst by 
their English compatriots. For, unlike the military 
conquest of the eighteenth century and certain com- 
mercial invasions of the past, the industrial revolu- 
tion of the present moves masses of people from 
country to city, upsets the equilibrium of the classes, 
strikes at the very content and aims of education, 
and threatens a way of life that has, in the past, 
given comfort and deep satisfaction to its followers. 


The picture is of a hard-pressed and disturbed, but 
not a conquered, not a disheartened or helpless people. 
The worm’s-eye view depicted by Mr. Hughes’ analysis, 
tables and graphs, is a coolly impartial testimony to 
the vigor with which French Canada’s old Catholic cul- 
ture still stands up, even when its back is to the wall. 
It is the vitality of a close-knit, “familial” society, an- 
noyingly jealous on behalf of its friends and relatives, 
but built on a solid philosophy of human worth. As Mr. 
Hughes’ curé remarks in his holiday sermon: “English 
methods are not ours. The French became great by small 
savings and small business. Don’t borrow the commercial 
ways of others. The prosperity of the community lies 
with us . . . in the number of small proprietors.” 

Church and family work together in a highly or- 
ganized fashion. Uncertain as yet is any stable basis of 
adjustment between the warring elements in the coun- 
try. The position of the English Catholic is difficult under 
such circumstances. One grave danger in the situation 
is the temptation to yield to an easy rationalization and 
blame all resulting discomforts or frustrations on 
some kind of a “villain’”—a race or a people—forget- 
ting certain deeper and less apparent causes. 

But if such a basis of adjustment can be found, French 
Canada will be able to emerge from its relative isola- 
tion, and will play a steadying and beneficent part in 
the international world. JOHN LAFARGE 


THis Was THEIR LAND. By A. EZ. Lloyd. Harper and 

Bros. $2.50 
WHEN the German blitz struck France in the spring 
of 1940, millions of refugees clogged the roads leading 
to the south and safety. But the greater portion of the 
French people stayed stolidly where they were, in the 
villages and on the farms, anchored to their homes by 
an unbreakable bond. It is of these French peasants, 
rooted by choice to the soil, that A. E. Lloyd writes in 
This Was Their Land. 

The small farm of old Louis and his wife Amélie, situ- 
ated squarely in the path of the invasion, gives shelter 
to bewildered refugees, driven listlessly before the blast 
of the blitz; to retreating poilus, dismayed and bitter 
at their betrayal at the hands of leaders and comrades; 
to homeless neighbors like Madame Croissat and her 
defective son, who senses the terror that he cannot com- 
prehend; to the gentle, saintly curé; to Albert, a remote 
but sympathetic shepherd, who, in typifying Christianity, 
remains essentially impervious to exterior attack; and 
finally to Marcelle, the daughter of Louis and Amélie, 
whose unborn child holds the hope of a new life for 
France. 

In her vivid and very real portrayal of the invasion 
of France, Miss Lloyd allows nothing for the influence 
of religion on the French character. With the single 
exception of Albert, whose child-like faith in God tends 
to make him philosophical and unworldly, no other char- 
acter displays any religious feelings or convictions 


























stronger than a rather superstitious affection for a local 
Virgin; yet all quite unaccountably exhibit Christian 
humor, optimism and resignation to a remarkable de- 


gree. 
Despite the author’s artistic failure to account satis- 
factorily for the behavior of her characters, This Was 
Their Land survives as a more interesting and better- 
written novel than most of the invasion books now 
flooding the markets. ELEANOR FLANAGAN 


DAYLIGHT ON SatTurDAy. By J. B. Priestley. Harper 

and Bros. $2.50 
MR. PRIESTLEY’S latest of a long line of novels is 
rather like a child’s book of cards showing figures in 
progressive static poses, which when twirled rapidly be- 
come animated cartoons. (Pictures drawn on the mar- 
gins of textbooks are equally effective.) Daylight On 
Saturday introduces Elmdown Aircraft Company Lim- 
ited and dozens of important characters with the Vic- 
torian descriptive-essay technique, flatly setting down 
the subject’s past. The last of these stiff embroideries 
occurs as late as page 188. The device provides a surly 
kind of suspense, for little happens other than this series 
of capsule biographies of Mr. Priestley’s dolls. The 
dolls talk and act, of course, after being laboriously 
wound up. Their chief concerns are Rommel before El 
Alamein, production figures, sex, Soviet Russia, the auto- 
matic millennium many pin their hopes on and—sex and 
Soviet Russia. 

The real protagonist of Mr. Priestley’s gigantic 
shadow on the wall is the factory itself, with its huge, 
efficient machines and its tiny, inefficient human beings. 
A prolonged clash between a cold, aristocratic chief en- 
gineer and a coarse, tortured works superintendent who 
is definitely one of the little people, supplies what may 
be considered the plot. Not without significance, the one 
theist in the lot is a noisily introspective fellow who 
piously feeds a young lady with a lopsided face to the 
most efficient and fiercest of the machines. The novel 
is a contrived thing, something like the product of a 
tired machine whose gears and wheels have been cut- 
ting out all of these pieces innumerable times before. 

RILEY HUGHES 


LILLIAN Hariey. By Marian Cockrell. Harper and 


Bros. $2.50 
THIS is an honest and wholesome little book about a 


small-town girl with a chip on her shoulder who comes 
to New York to conquer it so that she can go back and 
“show” the folks at home, particularly the boy she wants 
to marry. Marian Cockrell understands young girls and 
writes about them with sympathy and humor. Lillian 
grows up while we know her, from a discontented 
eighteen-year-old to the happier and wiser maturity of 
twenty-one. It’s a lot of growth in three years; but the 
author’s nice sense of values makes it convincing. Lil- 
lian’s discovery of the unselfish way her loyal and stead- 
fast young brother Giles has subordinated his ambition 
to her need marks the turning point in her attitude 
towards her problems. Giles and Regan Whittaker, “one 
of Miss Harley’s fiancés,” are two of the most engaging 
characters in the book, and Lillian’s big decision, be- 
tween the home-town lad and the light-hearted New York 
artist whose charming companionship had opened a new 
world to her, marks her final coming of age. “You were 
honest,” her future husband tells her. “You tried to work 
it out honestly. You didn’t try to put anything over on 
anybody. Darling, that’s quite valuable, you know, to 


be able to trust the person you love.” 
MaArJorIgE HOLLIGAN 


A THRESHOLD IN THE Sun. By Lloyd Morris. Harper 

and Bros. $2.75 
THIS is the portrait of an American mind, by the author 
of the Rebellious Puritan, who has lived through sev- 
eral worlds. The sharp dividing line of the two worlds 
is World War I. “Life with Grandfather” would very 
accurately describe the years from 1890 to 1914. Grand- 
father ruled the Morris clan, which consisted of sons, 





Thinking Aloud on Baudelaire 


“It was hell,” we say after a session with the dentist. 
But that is to rate the dentist too high. He may stand 
for the pain of sense, but that is only part of hell’s suffer- 
ing. The pain of loss is worse, the pain that results by iron 
necessity from the soul’s refusal of God. Hell is really 
mirrored upon earth only when these two pains combine 
in the torment of one man. They did so combine for 
Baudelaire. 


He suffered the pain of sense at its most piercing, 
neuralgia that brought him close to madness. But he 
suffered the pain of loss just as acutely: for he believed 
in God and for the most of his manhood refused God. 
He had that sort of awareness of the majesty of God that 
you find in great saints: not for him Victor Hugo's 
“preposterous affability with the infinite.”* He had the 
felt need of God and the agony from the felt absence of 
God which you find in great saints. But he was not 
a great saint, he was a great sinner. 


That is to say he was a man in torment. For the pain 
of sense there was laudanum, but the relief was only 
temporary. For the pain of loss there was his black 
mistress, Jeanne Duval, but that relief was temporary 
too. The laudanum wore off and the neuralgia flowed 
back. The physical ecstacy wore off and the hunger for 
the absolute was devouring him as before. More laudanum, 
more Jeanne, and diminishing effects from both. 


It may be that he sought relief in his poetry too, for 
there is a promise of healing in getting torment uttered. 
Relief or no, it really was uttered. His poetry is the very 
perfection of utterance. It has more content of agony 
than French verse had ever known but the content dees 
not break the container. For his torment was in total 
intellectual clarity. He can utter Jeanne, for instance, 
and the whole of his experience with her. He can utter 
plasphemy and call upon Satan, for he knows whom he 
blasphemes and to whom he is likened. 


Les Fleurs du Mal is religious poetry. Much of it is 
sheer light, but even its darkness gives testimony of the 
light it refuses. His suffering for lack of God is one 
way of proving God: we may prove the value of food 
by going without it as well as by eating it. Put the 
occasional blasphemy and occasional Satanism down to 
agony: blasphemy can be a groan. 


Why bother about Baudelaire? For one thing he extends 
our knowledge of the Church’s Catholicity. But also he 
raises the problem, never so acute as in our psychologically 
un-whole age, of the Catholic who is “different” and 
therefore difficult. For the mass of his fellow-Catholics 
Baudelaire was simply the incarnation of evil. They saw 
the sin and heard the blasphemy and were utterly insen- 
sitive to the profundity of spiritual elements that 
struggled in him for air and horizon. Spiritual realities 
can wear strange masks and indeed more strange grimaces. 
Air and horizon Baudelaire did at last find, at the end, 
when he had lost everything else. He died with the sacra- 
ments. May he rest in peace. And may we grow in 
sensitiveness. 


*The phrase is from Edwin Morgan’s Flower of 
Evil, a brief critical biography of Baudelaire. $2.50 


SHEED & WARD, 63 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C.3 
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ee ee = daughters, in-laws and grandchildren, with an unvelveted 
iron hand. For years, once a week, this huge clan would 

FORDH AM UNIVERSITY trek to the Park Avenue brownstone house in New York 
and listen in silence while the old patriarch pontificated 

NEW YORK, N. Y. in his dull, autocratic way. How they emancipated them- 

selves, one by one, from his well meaning tyranny and 





a 

ser got png peop pape ems how eventually modern progress, in the guise of sky- 

a | F erdhap Reed, ream eee Ps Compes. scrapers, razed the big brownstone house to the ground, 
a marks the passing of that nostalgic era. 

New Freshman Class Starts October 11, 1943 In the next era, from 1914 on, young Morris shuttled 
Fordham College, Evening Division. for years between the United States and Europe. At the 
School of Business (Evening Session Only). MacDowell Colony in Peterborough N. H., he became 
College of Pharmacy. one of those many young artists who were destined to 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. become great and near-great in the literary world— 
Fordham Preparatory School. William Rose Benét, Padraic and Mary Colum, Hervey 

At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. Allen, Du Bose Heyward and Elinor Wylie. 

School of Education. School of Law. Without a doubt the author is a critic well equipped 

Af 134 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. to interpret the many influences that have influenced 
School of Social Service. our American culture. He gives us many penetrating 


. pen-pictures of the literary figures of the last fifty years. 
Accelerated Time Schedule for War Duration But in the field of philosophy he goes beyond his depth. 


in All Departments In appraising the philosophies of Dewey and Santayana, 

Catalogues of Each Department Sent on Request he ranks them as brilliant philosophers because they 
. aamet had brilliant personalities, despite the fact that their 

systems of philosophy would not stand up under search- 















































ing scrutiny. FRANCIS GRIFFIN 
HOLY CROSS COLLEGE har AND VERSES. By Helen Parry Eden. The Bruce 
ASSACHUSETTS Publishing Co. $1.85 
Hoe esriea3 - 1943 H.P.E. has gathered here a selection from her pub- 
i = lished work, together with more recent poems. It seems 
Entrance by oe nw on Examination to be a regrettable fact that Helen Parry Eden, who 
Conducted by the Jesuits should be dear to Catholic lovers of poetry, is better 
known outside the household. Her Bread and Circuses 
A.B. and B.S. DEGREES went into a second edition in England. Perhaps this 
nape ad ante DEGREES volume will win her a rightful place on more numer- 
ous Catholic bookshelves. She belongs to the company 
gg eS +e of Alice Meynell, Louise Imogen Guiney and Aline Kil- 
' ° mer. 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. Mrs. Eden has an art of her own. Her workmanship 
is most exacting; without departing from tradition, it 
7 4 conveys a pronounced and distinctive idiom very mod- 
Next Freshman yon psa I, 1943 ern and very personal. Like so many writers, she began 
ho naitents lisa teilitnn aeaaam. as an art-student and, on turning to literature, retained 
the artist’s quick eye for the pictorial in places where 
beauty is generally overlooked. It would be misleading 
“aa spr se eRe we Tent ietinia Mass. to speak of Mrs. Eden’s literary “career.” Her career, 
768 sacha 7 if the word is to be used, has been that of a successful 
homemaker under a severe strain which war-time has 
magnified. She is the poet of the home, and her muse 
is perhaps most felicitous when it is most domestic and 
° celebrates her children, the cat by the hearth and a 
What Is The Bible? garden-plot. She has the unworldiness of the artist raised 
: . to a high power by a deeply religious sense. Not that 
In 1937 The America Press published a Mrs. Eden is a recluse. She has a lively interest in the 
pamphlet of rare distinction. way the world wags. Her admirably done “Epistle to 
‘ Thomas Black, Cat to the Soane Museum” is in the 
What Is The Bible ? best vein of Byronic satire and discloses a keen aware- 
ness of the contemporary scene. 
So persistent have been the demands for Joyce Kilmer was an enthusiastic admirer of Mrs. 
its reprinting—that in July of this year it Eden’s first poems er nah gal 
was reissued in a revised edition. year Meg far apart. , 
1 t! from her “Idol of the Market Place.” The late Stephen 
Within three weeks it was sold ou Vincent Benét was keenly interested in the American 
publication of this volume. Its frontispiece is a reproduc- 
Wha f I Ss The B I ib le: ? tion of Mrs. Eden’s portrait in oil by Campbell Lindsay 
Smith. JAMES J. DALY 
} Is now in stock again. A pamphlet worthy 





Turee Starr members write the feature reviews this 
week, each in his special field. 
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James J. Daty, the well known author in prose and 
poetry, and former Literary Editor of America, is 
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IT was Frank Lloyd Wright who said “Our country’s 
humor is to her honor,” and this I think is true, for 
American humor has about it some of the richness of 
the country’s natural endowment and resources, as well 
as of our large-handed ability in gigantic engineering 
construction and operations. Our giantism in this field 
has its parallel in the exaggeration which is the basis 
of our humor. It is this humor, allied to pure abstrac- 
tion, that Alexander Calder has woven into his art. The 
announcement of his exhibition at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, therefore, which is scheduled to open on Sep- 
tember 24, holds the promise of an interesting and play- 
ful display. His sculpture and constructions have an 
authentic relationship to the American background, but 
not of an obvious kind. It is also interesting to note that 
the text of the exhibition catalog is by James Johnson 
Sweeney, which gives reason to hope for an informed 
and critical estimate of the Calder work. 

As a contrast to the foregoing, the exhibition of cur 
rently made illuminated manuscripts at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum may be of interest to some readers, as the 
showing is under the auspices of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. This is to be followed by an exhibition 
of WPA prints, which opens on October 19. American 
work in the black and white media tends to be more 
interesting than our painting work, particularly in oils, 
and this exhibition therefore holds promise. 

Both the Matisse Gallery and that of Georgette Passe- 
doit are anouncing exhibitions of drawings, with water 
colors added at the Matisse. The exhibition at this last 
gallery opened on October 4, and contains things by 
Picasso, Roualt, Matisse, Leger, Segonzac and Miro. That 
at the Passedoit, which had opened earlier, shows work 
by Chirico, Pascin, Henrietta Shore, Zadkine, as well 
as drawings by the sculptors De Creeft, Despiau, La- 
chaise and Maillol. In a measure these two exhibitions 
supplement one another and will be enjoyable to all 
who appreciate the reticences of the drawing medium. 

In an allied field, the field of French modernism, 
the paintings shown at the Neveau Galleries may have 
greater appeal to persons who require more of natural- 
ism in their art. The exhibition is entitled “Paintings I 
Love” and contains work by Raoul Dufy, Kiesling, Mar: 
quet, Segonzac, Utrillo and Viaminck, all of whom are 
of the modern group whose work impinges on natural- 
ism. The Babcock Galleries offer the contrast of a com- 
pletely American show called “Tonalists and Impression- 
ists” which includes paintings by Lawson, George Luks, 
Blakelock, Childe Hassam, Robinson, Winslow Homer, 
Ryder and Ejilshemius. 

The Bucholtz Galleries announced an opening for Sep- 
tember 28 with sculpture by Doris Caeser, paintings by 
Kurt Roesch and drawings by Ben-Zion. This grouping 
suggests a well-contrasted and interesting display. On 
October 19 the Associated American Artists will open 
an exhibition of the prize-winning painting, and other 
entries, in the Artists for Victory competition. The sub- 
ject will be “The Christmas Message In A World At 
War.” One can only be hopeful, but it is a type of sub- 
ject that usually leads to synthetically ecstatic work, 
resembling bad illustrations. 

While varied in its manifestations, the movement 
called Expressionism continues to exert an influence in 
art. Most modern art of a religious character is strongly 
indebted to this movement. The announcement of a one- 
man show by the German painter, Joseph Scharl, at 
the Nierendorf Galleries, therefore, suggests the pos- 
sibility of new developments of the Expressionist ideal. 
He has a reputation for individuality and as this show, 
like many others at the beginning of the autumn season, 
will open after this column has gone in, that reputation 
will require later verification. Barry BYRNE 
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THE ONE GOD 


A Commentary on the First Part of 
St. Thomas’ Theological Summa 
- - - $6.00 - - - 


GOD: HIS EXISTENCE 
AND HIS NATURE 


A Thomistic Solution 
of Certain Agnostic Antinomies 


Volume I 
The Existence of God 
$3.00 - - - 





Volume II 
The Nature of God and His Attributes 
- - - $4.00 - - - 
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PREDESTINATION 
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CHRISTIAN 
PERFECTION & 
CONTEMPLATION 


According to St. Thomas Aquinas 
and St. John of the Cross 


s- - 90 --- 


An ardent defender of the Faith, the 
author has in his works boldly refuted 
the errors of modern times. In combat- 
ing these errors he has always depended 
upon the searchlight of divine revelation, 
the magisterial teaching of the Church, 
and the arguments of a rigorous logic. 
As a true Dominican, he has ever proved 
himself to be most loyal to the principles 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. Any work com- 
ing from his pen commands our respect 
and attention. 


B. Herder Book Co. 


15 and 17 South Broadway 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


conducted in cooperation with 
ST. VINCENT'S HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY 


offers courses leading to Diploma of Nursing and 
Bachelor of Science Degree with a major in Nursing 
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THEATRE 


LAND OF FAME. Even a persistent theatrical optimist 
like the writer of these lines must murmur again at this 
point that thus far New York is having a dull stage sea- 
son. Play after play has come—and briskly gone. Pro- 
ducer after producer has made his care-free announce- 
ments, and sunk into a depressed silence after them. 

The week in which I write brings us Land Of Fame, 
a play by Albert and Mary Bein, based on a story by 
Mr. Bein, “produced” at the Belasco Theatre under the 
“supervision” of J. B. Daniels, and “presented” by Mr. 
Bein and Frederick Fox. With all that off my mind, and 
with deep sympathy in my heart for the disappointed 
stage people who based high hopes on this offering, I 
must admit that Land Of Fame is just another of those 
well-meant efforts of uncertain quality of which our 
recent summer season had already given us too many. 
There is some good acting in the play—notably that of 
Beatrice Straight and Stefan Schnabel. There is good 
direction by Mr. Bein, with excellent settings by Mr. 
Fox; and the incidental music by Joseph Wood adds a 
moving atmosphere to several scenes. 

But after all, the play is the thing—and this uneven 
tale of Nazi invasion in Greece gives us nothing to dim 
the memory of Steinbeck’s The Moon is Down, or Winter 
Soldiers, or even that of a number of excellent screen 
offerings. In Land of Fame there are a few new and 
interesting types. There is an especially obnoxious Nazi 
general, and there is also a too-chatty Nazi lieutenant 
who is shot as punishment for his wagging tongue. There 
is Miss Straight as a convincing Greek heroine. Sev- 
eral well known players, however, are mistakenly cast 
in microscopic roles—notably Miss Beatrice de Neer- 
gaard and Whitford Kane. 

We all vastly admire Greece and the courage she has 
shown, but few of us will thrill over Mr. Norman Rose’s 
impersonation of a guerilla leader. One reason for this, 
to be quite fair, is the exaggeratedly melodramatic situa- 
tions which the authors frequently create for him, and 
which any actor would find it hard to put over. 


BRIGHT LIGHTS OF ’44. Again one must confess, in 
honesty, that the bright lights are not as brilliant as 
we had hoped they would be, in the new “musical revue” 
by Norman Anthony and Charles Sherman, produced by 
Alexander M. Cohan and others at the Forrest Theatre. 

There are half a dozen head-liners who do their best 
to amuse us, and who occasionally succeed. Frances 
Williams is among them, with some new songs. Renee 
Carroll, Sardi’s best-known-exhibit hat-check girl, is also 
present “in person.” Billie Worth and Jared McMahon 
dance for us, and their dancing is always good: James 
Barton, ex-star of Tobacco Road, is strongly featured 
and tosses into his acts his familiar “drunk” scene. John 
Kirby’s excellent band is on hand and works hard. 

In fact, the whole company works hard. The trouble 
is that Bright Lights of ’44 is not a musical comedy, 
as it is billed, but is merely a program of vaudeville 
offerings of more or less merit. There is even a revival 
of Smith and Dales’ “Doctor Kronkite”’—a good old- 
timer which old vaudeville enthusiasts remember vivid- 
ly. No one likes vaudeville better than I do, but I like 
it good and, occasionally at least, fresh. 

There are a lot of clever men connected with the new 
offering—Norman Anthony, Charles Sherman, and Jo- 
seph Erens, who wrote the dialogue; Mack David who 
wrote the lyrics; Jerry Livingston, who supplied much 
of the music; Dan Eckley, who staged the production; 
Percy Watkins, who made the sets and costumes; Truly 
McGee, who did a good job on the lighting. Among them 
all, someone should have discovered what was lacking 
to keep those particular bright lights burning longer in 
a New York theatre. ABETH JORDAN 























FILMS 


THANK YOUR LUCKY STARS. Hollywood’s major 
studios continue to serve up star-studded entertainment 
as the order of the day. However, such competition to 
the monotonous diet of war pictures is certain to please 
a surfeited public and almost make them close one eye 
to the duller side of this glittering extravaganza. The 
cast reads like a round-up of all the top and lesser lumi- 
naries from Warner Brothers’ lot, with space limiting a 
complete listing. A mammoth charity benefit is the ex- 
cuse for the big parade of talent, with Eddie Cantor 
buzzing around in a dual role as he puts unwelcome 
fingers into anybody’s business. Everyone, or nearly 
everyone, performs in some unexpected manner. Bette 
Davis is the victim of a frenzied jitterbug’s gyrations as 
she sings They’re Hither Too Young or Too Old; Olivia 
de Haviland, Ida Lupino and George Tobias do a torrid 
song number; John Garfield has some fun and, among 
other antics, vocalizes Blues in the Night; Humphrey 
Bogart loses his sang-froid and fears for the bad effect 
on his fans; Errol Flynn, Ann Sheridan, Dinah Shore, 
Dennis Morgan all take a turn at singing during this 
two-hour piece of diversion. Music and spectacle supple- 
ment these individual performances, and meanwhile 
Joan Leslie, Edward Everett Horton, S. Z. Sakall man- 
age to keep unwinding the slender thread of a story. 
David Butler’s direction is most satisfying. Adults who 
desire an escape from reality are guaranteed such a 
respite, sprinkled with fun, during this musical. (Warner 
Brothers) 


SWEET ROSIE O’GRADY. Just to keep the record 
straight, this time Betty Grable has been planted right 
in the lusty days of the 1880's, which a flippant title 
describes as something that outdid the gay 90’s. Though 
we wouldn’t know about that, it is obvious that this is 
just another Grable vehicle, with songs, dances and 
troubled romance used as an excuse to show off the 
Grable charms to the Grable fans. Technicolor, some 
old-time tunes and a couple of new songs, with Hit- 
Parade possibilities, highlight the tale about a feud be- 
tween an actress, toast of the English music halls, and 
a reporter on the Police Gazette. The man’s stories ex- 
pose the star’s humble burlesque beginnings in Brooklyn 
and the fireworks fly, needless to say, only as a prelude 
to love. Robert Young is likable and convincing as the 
hero, while Reginald Gardiner, Adolphe Menjou and 
Virginia Grey contribute to the comedy. Director Irving 
Cummings has paced the picture rapidly and used the 
old-time settings to advantage. The film’s rather remote 
period will preclude any nostalgic memories for most 
cinemagoers, but those adults who count Miss Grable’s 
routines as celluloid attractions will be satisfied with 
these newest ones. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


YOUNG IDEAS. Sophistication and farce are blended in 
this tale of two selfish, spoiled adolescents who attempt 
to break up the marriage of their novelist mother to a 
stuffy professor, because they believe it will blight her 
career. The machinations and antics of these obnoxious 
children do everything but endear them to the onlookers, 
who are overjoyed when their tricks prove a boomerang 
and almost ruin the girl’s chance for her own romance. 
Susan Peters and Elliott Reid give letter-perfect portray- 
als as the over-sophisticated youths who implant jeal- 
ousy into the mind of their stepfather (Herbert Mar- 
shall) until he is almost driven to leave their mother 
(Mary Astor). Comedy is frequently injected into the 
drama’s unfolding, but mature audiences will observe a 
serious side in the story’s plea against divorce. Superior 
acting marks this mediocre offering. (MGM) 
Mary SHERIDAN 
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CANADA-DRY RETORT 


Epiror: An amazing instance of meddling in the affairs 
of another country has been afforded by the special 
committee of the United States House of Representa- 
tives—appointed at the instigation of our great adver- 
tising sheets, miscalled “news”-papers—to investigate 
the Canadian pulp and newsprint industry. This commit- 
tee spent about two months in various regions of Canada, 
giving out almost daily statements criticizing the Cana- 
dian authorities for their handling of the paper situa- 
tion, and threatening that unless more and cheaper pa- 
per was forthcoming a substitute would be found in 
newsprint made from corn or cotton stalks. Incidentally, 
the New York Herald Tribune published a report to the 
effect that an anti-Canadian sentiment was being de- 
veloped in this country because of the high price of 
Canadian newsprint. This sentiment—if any—existed 
only in the business offices of our newspapers. 

If Canada, following the example of the United States, 
should appoint a Parliamentary Committee to investi- 
gate the alleged need of our newspapers for more news- 
print, we may expect any day to find in Canadian news- 
papers statements to this effect: 


New York City. Hon. Xenophon P. McBunklin, 
Member of the Canadian Parliament for Weissnicht- 
wo, who has been investigating the misuse of news- 
print by the great newspapers of this country, gave 
out a statement today in which he severely criticized 
the waste of hundreds of tons of paper in printing 
wholly useless or deleterious matter. He gave as an 
instance the New York Megaphone, which devotes 
much space to the crooked racetrack gambling 
racket; and thousands of columns of publicity boost- 
ing the equally crooked gambling prizefight racket 
and the drinking places called “night clubs,” the re- 
sorts of the denizens of the underworld. Mr. Mc- 
Bunklin suggested that if the U. S. War Produc- 
tion Board would require the newspapers to omit 
most of their trashy and useless contents, there 
would be no real scarcity of newsprint. 

New York, N. Y. WHIDDEN GRAHAM 


RAT-IFIED BY W.P.B. 


Epiror: An appeal for kitchen grease recently published 
in the advertising columns of one of the most respectable 
of American newspapers carried the annotation: “Ap- 
proved by W.P.B.” Under a caricature of a Japanese 
head is the caption: “Rat Poison Wanted,” followed by 
the words: “There’s only one way to exterminate the 
slant-eyes—with gunpowder!” W.P.B. is publicly inciting 
to the vice of race-hatred by approving the terms of 
this type of race-baiting advertisement. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Epcar R. SMoruers, S.J. 


MAGIC NUMBER TWO 


Eprror: I have just read the letter from the correspon- 
dent who signs himself “Pilot” in America for September 
18, and I hasten to add my voice to his in protest against 
the attitude of so many women regarding birth control. 
My wife and I are very happy with our six children, all 
of whom are in school. However, there are many of our 
friends and acquaintances who are not so happy over 
the size of our family. You ought to see the raised eye- 
brows and the pitying looks we get when folks find out 
how many children we have. I am going to take a chance 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





and go one step further than “Pilot” and say. that I 
think there are almost as many men planning families 
of two children as there are women. It seems that “a 
boy for you and a girl for me” has become the watch- 
word of marital life. I am afraid that a large percentage 
of our Catholics are infected with the magic-number-two 
disease. I cannot persuade myself that so many Catholic 
families have only two children by chance. Surely birth 
control has ceased to be a moral issue with millions of 
Americans today, and the civilization that “Pilot” is 
fighting hard to save will, within a few short years, be 
buried in the graves of those myriads who sold their 
souls for the number two. 


Glens Falls, N. Y. RAYMOND O’BRIEN 


AND THERE THE MEN SHALL GO 


Eprror: To an admirer of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, 
Sister Julie’s “There the Ships Shall Go” (America, Sep- 
tember 25, 1943) comes as a pleasant surprise. Her cur- 
rent-event comparisons of this war with Homeric inci- 
dents are interesting. 

An especially apt comparison, for me, is Achilles’ 
lonely sadness when he hears that Patroclus has been 
slain. Reading of it again reminded me of buddies who 
also have been killed. It reminded me of many an 
Achilles who couldn’t let his grief ebb away with the 
“loud resounding sea” but had to seek solace in uncon- 
scious drunkenness. It reminded me, too, of a friend 
whose example I cherish, who heard the bitter news of 
his close friend’s death—took a walk and found himself 
kneeling in the chapel. 


Somewhere on Duty Cpt. VINCENT J. COLIMORE 


A LESSON FOR TEACHER 


Eprror: An inquiry about the editorial in the AMERICA 
(September 25), entitled “Unquenchable Spirit.” What 
prevented the young man involved from standing up 
and telling off the professor who made the critical and 
disparaging remarks about our Faith? Was it because 
he is a superior officer? 

A young man who is the product of a Catholic College 


- should be intellectually equipped to defend his Faith and 


not to permit to pass unchallenged one snide remark 
about it. The turned cheek may be indicated in some 
instances, but when a paid educator tries deliberately to 
destroy the Faith of youths who are entrusted to him 
for instruction, he should be told in plain unvarnished 
terms that his conduct will not be tolerated! 

We have in this country groups of people who are so 
articulate and vociferous, so quick to take offense, that 
such a professor would not dare utter one word which 
would insult them! Maybe it would be good if our Cath- 
olic youth took a firm stand and protested equally loudly 
and equally vociferously whenever and wherever their 
Faith is challenged. 

After all, we do not live in a Catholic country or even 
a Protestant one but a pagan one, and our Catholic 
youth, especially those who have had the advantage of 
a good education, should go out to meet the world pre- 

to do battle for the truths which they have been 
taught. Maybe a steady influx of properly trained young 
Catholic men passing through these secular universities 
might be an uplifting and educational influence upon 
such a sad specimen as is this professor! 

We must know, if we are realistic and have followed 
the trend of American secular thinking since the last 


















war, that such an educator is the logical result of such 
thinking. It is clearly the duty of our Catholic youth to 
set him straight, and this they should do early and often 
until it penetrates his thick and ignorant skull that he 
cannot insult the Catholic religion and get away with it. 
New York, N. Y. ELIzaBETH G. LAMB 


TO CATHOLIC EDUCATORS 


Eprror: Chance has placed before me the March issue 
of The Science Counselor, the magazine which during. 
eight years of existence has won a prominent place in 
the first ranks of the numerous periodicals which treat 
of the experimental sciences. The Science Counselor is 
a first-class periodical which was founded for the Catho- 
lic high schools of the United States. 

I have been informed that, for lack of support, the 
Editor is compelled to discontinue his most worthy and 
wholly gratuitous effort to improve the teaching of 
science in our secondary schools. This phase of our 
Catholic education program has not yet reached the 
degree of perfection which would give reason for just 
pride, much less is it of a caliber which might foster 
a spirit of smug complacency. The Science Counselor 
did much to improve the status of natural science in 
our schools. The apparent failure to take cognizance 
of this fact by so many teachers seems to be manifest in 
their neglect of this professional aid. For one who is 
himself a scientist and actively engaged in endeavoring 
to spread and to promote the very necessary scientific 
knowledge and its direct applications in the World War 
crisis, it is not only disconcerting and disheartening, 
but really alarming, to be brought face to face with such 
apparent indifference to, and lack of appreciation of, 
values. 

There is very urgent need for a publication of the 
scope and purpose to which The Science Counselor was 
so well adapted, one which is not only sanely scientific 
but which is also free from false and flippant philoso- 
phies, some so derogatory and damaging to sound sci- 
ence, to logical learning and to our glorious heritage as 
members of the True Fold. 

This letter, I hope, will serve its purpose if it awakens 
our Catholic educators from their apparent professional 
lethargy and brings to their strict attention a duty 
which must have been inadvertently overlooked and 
which should be promptly discharged. I trust that each 
will write at once to the Editor of The Science Counselor 
to pledge and substantiate support of the magazine 
which is being bound and used in the largest and best 
libraries in the country, and from whose pages abstracts 
are regularly prepared and published by The Chemical 
Abstracts and The Biological Abstracts. 

(Rev.) G. C. Ciaripeg, O.PraEM., D.Sc. 
Naperville, Ill. Sr. Radio Engineer, U. 8. Signal Corps 
Director, Chicago Radar School 


BEGIN AT HOME 


Eprror: Articles and editorials in America have been 
suggesting that the logical place to start breaking down 
prejudice against the American Negro is in the Catholic 
Church. May I go a step farther and suggest that it 
should begin in our schools and churches? 

Reports about discrimination against Negroes in Cath- 
olic schools and colleges leave me feeling bewildered 
and considerably disillusioned. 

It seems ironic, for instance, to ask the children to 
save their pennies for Missions in the Orient and at 
the same time to deny colored children in the neighbor- 
hood the Catholic education that would give them a 
fighting chance to save their souls. 

Perhaps someone can explain what appears to me to 
be complete disregard for the teachings of Christ and 
the Church on the Brotherhood of Man. I should hate 
to have some Negro ask me to explain it. 

Sacramento, Calif. M. PIERcE 
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PARADE 


IT was Saturday night. . . . George Deslon was lying in 
bed all set for sleep. .. . He was going to Communion in 
the morning with the Holy Name Society. . . . During the 
afternoon, he had called at the convent with regard to 
having his little boy enrolled in the parochial school; 
then he had gone to Confession, and later to a hospital 
to see a relative who had just received the Last Rites. 

. In the evening, several old friends had dropped in 
to see him, and the conversation had revolved around 
the phenomena incidental to life in wartime. . . . The 
various stories related by his friends were now running 
through George’s head as it lay on the pillow. .. . He 
thought of the selectee, a follower of Mahatma Gandhi, 
who insisted on a diet of honey and herbs in the army. 

. Of the village school teacher, mother of four chil- 
dren, whose maid up and left her the day before school 
was to open; of the frantic search by the village school 
directors for a maid so their only teacher could start 
teaching. . . . Of the housewife, desperate for domestic 
help, who advertised for a maid, offering a monthly 
bonus of a twenty-five-dollar war bond, a private room 
with bath, a radio and a good salary. . . . Of the candy 
store with a sign in its window reading: “Closed Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday for the duration.” .. . Of 
the restaurant which bore the placard: “Closed on Tues- 
days for the duration.” . .. These and other stories raced 
through George’s mind until he dozed off. 


George began dreaming. . . . Holding his little boy firmly 
by the hand, he pressed the convent door-bell. An aged 
nun answered the ring. “I want to enrol my boy in the 
parochial school,” he explained. The nun hesitated a bit, 
finally replied: “We may not open this season. So many 
nuns have left for better-paying jobs. We are advertis- 
ing in the papers for new nuns, offering war bonds, 
radios, mink-coats. Give me your name, and if we are 
able to open, we’ll let you know.” . . . George took his 
son home and then set out for a walk... . After strolling 
around a while, he came upon a crowd and saw a man 
lying on the pavement seriously injured. He rushed to a 
nearby rectory for a priest. The housekeeper said: “The 
Last Rites are not being administered Monday, Wednes- 
day or Saturday for the duration. And this is Saturday.” 

. Bewildered, George went into the adjoining church. 
He had scarcely knelt down when unwonted activity 
commenced. . . . The statue of the Blessed Virgin stepped 
down from her altar and disappeared. Saint Joseph and 
others followed suit. The aisles filled up with figures 
from the Stations of the Cross and the stained-glass 
windows. These figures also left the church. . . . The 
two adoring angels on the altar suddenly stood up and 
left their high niches. One opened the Tabernacle and 
flew away with the Sacred Species. The other put in 
front of the empty Tabernacle a sign reading: “Christ 
Will Not Be Present Here or Anywhere Else on Earth 
for the Duration.” This angel addressed George thus: 
“There won’t even be rationing of the Sacraments. There 
won't be any Sacraments. There will be a complete with- 
drawal of Christ and His Church.” . . . The angel then 
flew right through a stained-glass window. 


It was only a dream... . But the mere suggestion, fanci- 
ful though it was, that Christ and His Church might 
depart from the earth, started George pondering on 
what a tragedy such departure would mean for him and 
for the world. . . . As he marched to the altar-rail with 
the Holy Name members, he experienced a deeper appre- 
ciation of Christ’s abiding presence. . . . The two angels 
on the altar seemed to be saying to him: “Every minute 
from now to the end of time, Christ, will be in the Taber- 
nacle, the Catholic Church will be in the world.” 
JOHN A. ToOoMEY 
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